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Vv 


NAVAL POLICY AND THE PACIFIC 
QUESTION 


T has been obvious for some time that the naval policy 

adopted by the Defence Conference of 1909 has entirely 
broken down, but the attention given to the fact has varied 
considerably in different parts of the Empire. In Great 
Britain a period of serious tension in foreign affairs combined 
with a protracted constitutional struggle at home has wiped 
out practically all memory of arrangements made in very 
different circumstances more than four years ago. In Canada 
a fierce domestic struggle has placed another party in power, 
which has marked its dissatisfaction with the Canadian 
part of the 1909 Agreement by taking fresh counsel with the 
Admiralty and launching—or seeking to launch—a new 
policy of its own. South Africa, which was not represented 
by a united Government in 1909, made no engagements at 
that time, and has not yet given shape, as a Dominion, to 
any very clear views on naval affairs. In Australia, on the 
other hand—and more lately in New Zealand as well— 
dissatisfaction has been growing with the consciousness 
that, as a scheme of individual naval development for 
common purposes, the 1909 Agreement is at an end. 

In Australia the Agreement was welcomed warmly at the 
time because it seemed to provide for two kindred objects 
which Australians had equally at heart. The first of these 
was the establishment of an Australian Navy, to be built 
and manned (so far as possible) by the Commonwealth 
itself and controlled by the Parliament which had voted 
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the funds. The other was the better provision for British 
interests in the Pacific by naval co-operation between Great 
Britain and the three British communities on whose coasts 
the Pacific falls. The first of these aims is already attained. 
Australia has its “ fleet unit ” and its Navy List; the ships 
composing the unit are not “ His Majesty’s Ships ” pure 
and simple, but “‘ His Majesty’s Australian Ships”; all 
these ships, from H.M.A.S. “ Australia,” the battle cruiser, 
to the destroyers and submarines (the latter have reached 
Port Jackson under their own power within the last four 
weeks), are at the absolute disposal of the Commonwealth 
Parliament, and are controlled from day to day by an 
Australian Naval Board, sitting to advise the Australian 
Minister of Defence. 

So far as this unit goes, Australia has no complaint. 
Its creation has been helped forward by the Admiralty 
in every way, and practically all the officers and skilled 
ratings required for it have been lent to the Australian 
Government from the strength of the British naval estab- 
lishment. Australians are, however, conscious that the 
practical support given by the Admiralty in 1909 to the 
policy of local fleet-units has since been modified, if not 
entirely withdrawn; and they are anxious to know, as they 
proceed with their local policy, how far they can count 
upon the future co-operation of British naval authorities 
and the British Government. They observe that Mr 
Borden’s consultations with the Admiralty in 1912 have 
led to naval proposals in the Canadian Parliament which 
do not tally with the policy of 1909; that the battle-cruiser 
“* New Zealand” is stationed in European waters instead of 
in the China seas; that none of the other three fleet-units— 
Indian, Far Eastern, and Canadian—required to supple- 
ment their own is in existence, or even in contemplation, 
at the present time; and finally that the Admiralty has found 
itself unable to supply New Zealand with the two “ Bristol” 
cruisers and other small craft which it proposed four years 
ago to base on Wellington by 1912. 
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Their anxiety regarding the purely naval aspect of the 
1909 Agreement is therefore very great, and it is part of a 
still wider anxiety regarding British policy in the Far East. 
Australians—or large numbers of them—are becoming 
more and more convinced that the security of the British 
Pacific communities is not sufficiently considered in the 
scheme of British foreign policy at the present day. The 
failure of the naval agreement seems to them to be clear 
evidence of an absorbing pre-occupation on the part of 
British statesmen with European affairs. They fear that 
British Admirals look only to the North Sea, and, perhaps, 
the Mediterranean; British diplomats no further than to 
Paris, St Petersburg and Berlin. And in this matter of broad 
policy, as well as in the dependent question of naval organi- 
zation, they would like to know exactly where the Pacific 
communities “ come in.” In New Zealand opinion on the 
subject is not so advanced and much less articulate; but 
the change of naval policy just carried out, and the debates 
upon it in the Legislature, show that there is now a good 
deal of common ground (in fact, if not in sentiment) 
between the views of the New Zealand Government and 
those of the Commonwealth. 


I. Tue Austratian VIEW 


HIS powerful current of opinion is at present over- 

looked in Great Britain as completely as the problems 
with which it is concerned; but in Australia and New Zea- 
land it has been greatly strengthened in the last few months 
by the visit of the battle-cruiser “‘ New Zealand” and the 
arrival of H.M.A.S. “Australia ” as flagship of the Australian 
Squadron. New Zealanders have wandered in thousands over 
the great ship presented by them to the British Fleet, and 
they have seen her steam away, not for service (as the 


Admiralty originally proposed) in the China Seas, but to 
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join the First Cruiser Squadron in the North Sea. Aus- 
tralians, on the other hand, already see their policy realized 
in the clear grey outlines of ships completely owned and 
controlled by their own Government and stationed in 
Australian waters. They have taken the first great step, and 
borne its cost. Whither is it to lead them? And where are 
the partners on whom they counted to join the enterprise? 

These questions are before them in concrete form. How 
deeply they are felt by all who devote any thought to the 
matter (whether or not they share each other’s views) may 
best be shown by setting out in the following pages a paper 
received from Australian students of Tue Rounp Taste. 
It was written soon after the “ Australia” had arrived, 
and passes from some discussion of the Admiralty attitude 
to a survey of the whole Pacific question from the national 
Australian point of view. There is, unfortunately, not space 
to give the paper as a whole, but the following summarized 
version contains all the chief points of the original and 
preserves its actual wording as far as possible:— 


“Public opinion in Australia has always been confused 
on the naval question. The more conservative schools 
of thought, anxious to be in consonance with the best 
expert opinion in England, have for years rejected the 
idea of a local navy, and have only recently accepted it. 
The local navy policy has been very largely the product 
of a robust nationalism rather crudely expressed in 
several powerful organs. From them it has been 
accepted by the mass of public opinion instinctively as 
the only policy acceptable to a people which aspires to 
the rank of nation. In no case have the grounds upon 
which it is based been carefully thought out and ex- 
pressed in such a way as to appeal to thore interested 
in Imperial questions in other parts of the Empire. 
Meanwhile English opinion has been impressed by the 
sacrifices which Australia is prepared to make, and has 
heaped compliments and encouragements upon her. 
These are flattering, but under the circumstances, if 
not positively dangerous, they are of very little assis- 
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tance. The Australian who is anxious to see his country 
put in the way of safety is not satisfied to feel that the 
fleet is like a mechanical toy placed in the hands of a 
boy with a view to stimulating mechanical propensities. 
Thus the first results of the knowledge that we possess 
a fleet are the consciousness that the mass of confused 
and uncoordinated opinion upon matters of defence 
within the Empire is dangerous, and the desire for the 
definite formulation of a scheme in which the relations 
of various parts of the Empire to the responsibilities of 
defence are clearly set out. 

“This need is rendered the more notable when we 
consider the history of the attempts which have lately 
been made to formulate a common policy. The 
Australian fleet in its present form was first definitely 
agreed to at the Defence Conference of 1909, in which 
Canada and Australia and England took part. It 
formed part of a scheme in which both Canada and 
England assumed obligations or indicated their inten- 
tion of adopting certain lines of policy. None of the 
obligations undertaken by Canada or England have been 
carried out. Australia has done her part, but the policy 
of the other members of the Conference has changed, 
and their parts in the scheme have been abandoned. 
The occasion has, therefore, arisen to make the most 
exhaustive examination of the grounds upon which the 
Australian policy is based, of the reasons which should 
induce Australians to insist upon its continuance, of 
the sacrifices and risks which the policy involves, and 
of the direction in which it may be expected to develop. 

“The presentation of such a subject is surrounded 
by many difficulties. Questions of the most perplexing 
character confront us on every hand. If Admiralty 
opinion is adverse, if English opinion generally is only 
tolerant, it is essential to the success of the Australian 
scheme that English opimon should be challenged, and 
if possible converted. The whole position should be 
considered so that English criticism may have full play 
and the really correct policy adopted. On the other 
hand opinion is very much divided as to the nature of 
the dangers to which Australia is exposed. Some of 
these arise peculiarly out of Australian social policy. 
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Yet the Pacific interests of the Empire can only be 
defended by a joint scheme of defence. The Australian 
policy must have some relation to some such joint 
scheme. It must also have some bearing upon future 
Imperial relations. Fears are widely though quietly 
expressed that it may lead to separation. Others feel 
that it will promote a united Imperial policy. The 
Australian policy has suffered a great deal from the lack 
of detailed presentment, and an effort must be made to 
examine it. 

“The main factors which enter into the question ot 
the security of British interests in the Pacific are fairly 
simple. We have on the one hand the unquestionable 
preponderance of Japanese power. The first question 
is, how far is that power limited by countervailing 
factors and tendencies. The overwhelming prepon- 
derance of Japan in the Pacific is not questioned, and 
need not be closely examined. It is Japan first and 
every one else nowhere. Japan is in a position, so far as 
her naval and military offices are concerned, to work 
her will. Her fleet is a growing one. Ministerial pro- 
grammes contemplate increases, and though public 
feeling protests against the taxation, it has not shown 
any disinclination to maintain the present policy. It is, 
of course, true that the efficacy of any warlike arma- 
ments is strictly limited. Questions of distance affect 
very much the power of a great nation to work its will. 
But the distance of Australia from Japan is counter- 
balanced by the extraordinary difficulty which Aus- 
tralia would have in defending her coast line and pre- 
venting a lodgment in unoccupied parts where agri- 
cultural settlements would grow up impossible of 
displacement. 

“The instability of conditions in the East will have 
one of two issues, either of which is big with menace 
for other countries in the Pacific. Either Japan will 
obtain a dominant interest in China, or she will be 
disappointed. In the one case, backed by the immense 
resources of China, she might be inspired to extend her 
sphere of power; in the other, deterred from her im- 
mediate object she might turn towards an object to be 
gained with more certainty. It would be dangerous to 
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rely upon the supposed internal difficulties of Japan. 
Burdens which seem to sap the economic strength of a 
people sometimes produce a national reaction in which 
the strength of the nation is reinforced in every way. 
Such a reaction took place in France in 1872. If, on the 
other hand, its national burdens were caused by over- 
population, a desperate people might easily be induced 
to undertake bold enterprises. The influence on the 
individual citizen to migrate would be great, and if 
other nations in self-defence refused to admit the immi- 
gration, questions of national honour would be at once 
involved. It is indeed dangerous to calculate too closely 
the conditions which seem to limit the efficacy of the 
overwhelming armaments of Japan. We know that the 
fleet is there, and that we have nothing to match it. 
We have no idea how it may be used by the statesmen 
of Japan in two, ten, or twenty years time. Thus for 
all practical purposes it must be assumed that the 
Japanese Fleet stands at its face value and that it is the 
dominant force in the Pacific. 

“Tt is next to be considered whether the Anglo- 
Japanese treaty is a sufficient guarantee of British 
interests in the Pacific. It must be remembered that a 
treaty is merely a contractual obligation. It is secured 
by no independent guarantee, but only by the mutual 
self-interest of the contracting parties. Are the re- 
spective interests of Great Britain and Japan in the 
maintenance of the treaty of sufficient strength to 
secure its observance? 

“The interest of England in the observance of the 
treaty is obvious. The treaty enables Great Britain to 
do without a fleet in the Pacific. Great Britain has 
enormous interests in the Pacific which can under these 
circumstances only be protected by Japan. Japan indeed 
is the only nation that can protect them, and, therefore, 
it is essential to Great Britain to secure her alliance. 
But what guid pro quo does Great Britain give for this 
service? Great Britain has no fleet in the Pacific, and, 
therefore, can do no service to Japan there. Japan has 
no interests in the Atlantic, and therefore Great Britain 
cannot render any services to Japan there. Under these 
circumstances the treaty cannot be regarded as a safe- 
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guard. It is dangerous in that it leads to the diminution 
of English power in the Pacific. If questions arose 
between the Empire and Japan in the Pacific, the 
Empire would be helpless. In order to retain the virtue 
of the treaty so far as was possible, Great Britain might 
have to sacrifice her interests on the question raised. 
Such a sacrifice would probably be at the expense of 
the outer Dominions. 

“ Are the interests of any part of the Empire likely 
to come into conflict with those of Japan in such a way 
as to make war a possibility? It should be pointed out 
at once that the character of the respective interests of 
the Dominions concerned in the Pacific varies con- 
siderably both in kind and intensity. It is important to 
emphasize this because at present it is a strong but 
unacknowledged factor in the discussion of all Pacific 
questions. A nation which is only concerned in pro- 
tecting commercial interests is in quite a different 
position from a nation which believes that the lives, 
the happiness and the personal well-being of its sub- 
jects may be in question—particularly if the danger be 
held to arise from a race whose civilization is alien, and 
whose victory would mean deprivation of privileges 
and traditions which have grown into the life of a 
people. It cannot be denied that this difference of 
interests affects the attitude of Great Britain and the 
Dominions towards Pacific questions. The interests of 
Great Britain are primarily commercial, the interests 
of the Dominions are personal. Great Britain has pro- 
tected her Empire by a world wide naval supremacy. 
This supremacy is becoming increasingly difficult to 
maintain; if it is not kept up to the full, and so long as 
the British Government has the sole disposal of the 
forces of the Empire, it is likely to concentrate where 
English interests are personal and not where they are 
merely commercial. An alliance may be a very good pro- 
tection for merely commercial interests. It is quite 
another thing torely on a treaty where personal inter- 
ests are involved. It is true that a more intense feeling 
of national sympathy between all parts of the Empire 
would give the British peoples that personal interest in 
extra-European problems which is necessary, but that 
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sympathy needs development and a full understanding 
of those problems which does not at present exist. 

“The settled policy of Australia is to exclude Asiatic 
races. It cannot be denied that by so doing she not 
only delays the development of her territory and 
weakens her resources for defence, but also offends 
Japanese sensibilities and puts Japan into the category 
of hostile nations. It is not likely that a victorious and 
dominant nation like Japan will brook this action if she 
feels able to resent it. As Sir Valentine Chirol and Mr 
Lovat Fraser have recently pointed out, the suscepti- 
bility of these nations is intensified by the growth of 
democratic ideas. This aspect, however, can be put too 
strongly. It is probable that a policy of total exclusion 
is less likely to cause irritation than partial exclusion. 
Race consciousness is likely to be far stronger when two 
races are living side by side than when there is no 
mixture at all. It is where an alien race becomes 
numerous and the other race begins to fear for its 
position and prestige that discrimination is made, 
collisions occur, and ill feeling is generated. 

‘“‘’The two dominant interests to be considered are 
the need for greater area in the case of Japan, and in 
that of Australia for freedom to develop a pure Western 
civilization unhampered by race difficulties. Some scope 
for expansion must be given to Japan or her millions 
must burst out and overwhelm the most available 
country. In fact, the gravest danger of Australia is that 
other countries may by pressure of various kinds deprive 
Japan of her legitimate sphere of expansion and divert 
it to Australia. There are unutilized territories in Asia, 
and in the islands of the North Pacific, in which Japan 
may find plenty to feed her populations, and into which 
she may expand if European nations will allow her. 
For example, Holland has vast territories in the East 
Indian Archipelago undeveloped and unprotected; she 
now proposes to establish a fleet of seven Dreadnoughts 
to protect them. What it is necessary to do is to see 
that Australia does not represent the line of least 
resistance. 

“ The political institutions developed under Western 
civilization can only be worked satisfactorily or at all 
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in a homogeneous population in which the members 
have confidence and trust in one another. They cannot 
co-exist with race discrimination. And if the necessity 
of race separation began to appear, conflicts would 
begin at once. The people would have to choose be- 
tween sacrificing the democratic form of their institu- 
tions and substituting a régime of force over the alien 
people or permitting the democratic institutions to be 
open to an alien race which did not understand them 
and would only use them to establish its dominance. 
Those who have had the painful experience of hearing 
a cultured American justify lynching ‘will realize the 
dangers to the moral life of a nation of race mixture. 
This instinct of race-preservation is world-wide, but, in 
countries where the danger is non-existent, it remains 
dormant. 

“ From this point of view so called peaceful penetra- 
tion is more to be feared than real war. Its effect would 
be more far-reaching. A definite adoption of the policy 
of total exclusion might mean war. In such a war 
Australia might have some chance of success. Her 
organization, her mechanical and political capacities, 
the genius of the Anglo-Saxon, the sympathy of other 
sections of the race and of European civilization, would 
all be on her side, and might enable her to win in the 
struggle. If there were an internal race conflict, none of 
these influences would come to bear. Australia is, 
therefore, much better advised to put her fortunes to 
the test and to take her stand upon a policy of total 
exclusion. It is not a matter upon which compromise 
is possible. If Germany or the United States coveted 
the vacant spaces of Australia, and Australia found it 
impossible to resist, she might, without seriously im- 
pairing her future, give up a portion of Australia. 
There is no fundamental question upon which the two 
races need come into conflict. But with an Eastern race 
the conflict of ideals and of civilization is fundamental, 
and the Imperial aspirations of Japan in the Pacific 
make it inevitable that any concession would be used 
as a stepping stone to further advances. 

“What policy should be adopted towards meeting 
the dangers which seem to threaten the Pacific com- 
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munities? Up to the last few years the policy of what 
is known as the Blue Water School of naval strategists 
has been dominant. This school held the view that the 
true policy was concentration of the naval forces of 
Great Britain where the danger was likely to arise. In 
case of difficulty the command of the sea should be 
obtained at the earliest possible moment by attacking 
and defeating the enemy at its strongest point, and then 
all else would be easy. Isolated raids in outer seas were 
contemplated, but it was felt that they could be pun- 
ished at leisure when the principal enemy was defeated, 
and that, this being the case, such raids would not often 
be attempted. An admiral of this school would (quite 
rightly) consider the bombardment of Sydney with 
equanimity. It would use up the enemy’s powder and 
could be compensated afterwards. According to this 
theory, the fleets of the Empire should be concentrated 
(as they have been) in European water to meet a 
possible attack by Germany. The wisdom of this policy 
is not questioned. Germany is a potential enemy of the 
whole Empire. 

“It is questionable, however, whether the policy is 
applicable at all to the present circumstances where a 
potential enemy of great power exists in the East; and 
is not controllable by European forces. An attack by 
Japan might not involve any European complication at 
all. It could not justify England’s attacking Germany 
and securing the command of the sea. She could not 
send her fleet away without forfeiting her potential 
command of the sea to Germany, an invitation which 
might easily be accepted. She could not get any guar- 
antee from Germany without giving substantial com- 
pensation. If such a state of affairs could arise, the 
theory of the Blue Water School is not applicable at all. 
That theory only applies to a simple situation, and not 
to the “ two ocean ” dilemma which now confronts the 
Empire. That the security of the Outer Empire depends 
upon the United Kingdom’s being able to detach a 
portion of its fleet and send it to the outer seas in case 
of danger is admitted in the Memorandum presented 
by Mr Churchill to the Canadian Parliament. He stated 
that it could still be done, and invited a contribution 
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by Canada, so that the margin of ships available might 
be increased. There is a good deal of doubt as to how 
far Mr Churchill’s estimate of the margin of the 
British Fleet that could be transferred is correct. 
Professor Spencer Wilkinson, in a statement which was 
quoted in the Australian section of Tue Rounp TasB1e 
for September, 1912,* and which has never been denied, 
stated bluntly that England could not be counted upon 
as a factor in securing control of the Pacific. 

“It is almost impossible for Australians to follow 
the discussions in the British Parliament and press as 
to standards of safety, but it seems clear that where 
naval experts are speculating as towhether Great Britain 
will have a margin over Germany of more than three 
available ships at the least favourable moment for 
Great Britain, it is paltering with the subject to suggest 
that Great Britain could detach any portion of her 
fleet. Mathematically she might seem to be able to do 
so, but practically it is impossible. Mr Churchill pro- 
posed to station his Dominion ships at Gibraltar. ‘This 
would be of little or no use to the Dominions, as the 
difference in distance from Australia as compared with 
the North Sea is trifling. 

“ Besides the Pacific situation is not a temporary one. 
It is due to the advance to power of a nation of 
50,000,000 inhabitants whose interests are shared by, 
and who aspire to lead, countless millions of Asiatics. 
Such a menace can only be met by large armaments; 
an expedition like the disastrous cruise of the Russian 
fleet round the world would not meet it. A permanent 
policy with preparations for docks, repairs, recruiting, 
invaliding, stores, etc., would be necessary. A European 
nation working on far-advanced bases would be hope- 
lessly outclassed in the long run by Japan working on 
home bases. 

“ Another factor is the question of control. Assum- 
ing that a fleet could be detached from the Atlantic, 
would it come at any time when it was called for by a 
Dominion? If a Dominion were attacked, no matter 
on what provocation by her, the British fleet would no 
doubt be available to get her out of the scrape, but 
*Vol. 1, pp. 718-9. 
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the action of armaments is not merely ex post facto. 
They are used in peace to give support to policy. A 
fleet in the Atlantic is of little weight in assisting the 
settlement of grave issues in the Pacific. This is espe- 
cially the case where the interests of the Pacific 
Dominions are not directly shared by the British 
people. Such a divergence of interests between Great 
Britain and the Dominions should not be slurred over 
in the supposed interests of unity. It must be faced. 
It is useless to believe that statesmen or populace in 
England understand the point of view or realize the 
dangers of the Dominions. Under democratic con- 
ditions the only defence is self-defence. The dangers 
which face Australia are unique. They affect no 
nation in the world to anything like the same degree 
as they do Australia. It is not conceivable that British 
Ministers, as things stand to-day, could secure greatly 
increased sacrifices from the British electorate. 

“These facts show conclusively that some effort 
has to be made in the Pacific Ocean to-day by the 
people who border on that ocean to defend themselves, 
and that those peoples should determine the policy 
upon which their defence is to be conducted. Isolated 
effort is ineffective. An effort must be made to lay’ 
down some principle to which all the Dominions may 
subscribe; and if the foregoing arguments are sound, 
it is evident that the first principles of any contribution 
should be: 

‘yz, That there should be ships in the Pacific Ocean 
large enough to cope with any hostile fleet. 

‘2, That those ships should constitute one fleet and 
be worked on a common plan. 

“3, That those fleets should be based upon the 
British Dominions in the Pacific so far as construction, 
repairs, naval bases, etc., are concerned. 

“‘4. That those ships should be contributed and 
manned by the various members of the Empire who 
are interested in the control of the Pacific, so far as 
possible from their own citizens. 

‘5, That those fleets should be controlled by an 
authority which, while not divorced in any way from 
the British naval authorities, would be in direct touch 
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with the Governments of the Dominions, and carrying 
out a policy agreed to by all. 

“The most immediate necessity is the holding 
of another Imperial Defence Conference, to consider 
the means necessary for the defence of British interests 
in the Pacific. In the absence of common political 
institutions for the Empire the Conference is the 
appropriate means for settling great questions of 
policy. In the absence of such a conference it is not 
of very great value to speculate as to the way in which 
a general Pacific policy should be worked out. 
The question of control would, of course, be a very 
difficult one even from the strategic point of view. It 
is not suggested for a moment that there should be a 
complete separation between the Pacific and Atlantic 
fleets. The principle of co-operation between these 
two is just as important as co-operation in the Pacific 
between the fleets there. A more important matter is 
the lack of experience which the Dominions possess 
in naval matters, from questions of equipment and 
discipline to questions of strategy. This can only be 
supplied by the British Admiralty. Thus it is neces- 
sary that there should be some link with the British 
Admiralty. This link might be supplied by the Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence. A branch of this Commit- 
tee might be constituted to deal with Pacific matters. 
This branch would meet in the Pacific and have officers 
in touch with the various Colonial Governments. It 
would consist of experts for the various divisions of 
naval organization, and political delegates from the 
various Dominions. 

“The organization should be made so as to har- 
monize as far as possible with the English organization. 
There could indeed be no reason why, even if ultimate 
control of the Pacific fleet were left in the hands of 
the Dominions, the whole of the organization, the 
scheme of co-operation, the elaboration of war plans 
and dispositions, should not be worked out by the 
Home and Dominion naval authorities together in a 
common homogeneous scheme. Such a process, if 
once inaugurated, might go on indefinitely, without 
any serious interference by responsible Ministers. 
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There is no real reason why there should not be joint 
officers and joint committees to consider and report 
upon matters which concerned both navies. 

“It is suggested that such a policy will most 
effectively promote the interests of Imperial unity. It 
will engender that common experience which we must 
have before we can hope to meet successfully the pro- 
blems connected with Imperial Union. The policy sug- 
gested is not a concession to local prejudice, it is a 
challenge to local responsibility. In addressing the 
Australian people this challenge should be emphasized. 
We are demanding great things of the Empire; we 
are asking for a trust in us, and for privileges which 
no Empire in history has yet accorded to its con- 
stituents. We believe that such a trust and such a 
reciprocal responsibility are essential factors in the 
future well-being of the Empire. If they do not exist, 
the Empire must fall; no organization can make up 
for them. We believe in realities, and thus it is best 


for us to understand the full extent of our responsi- 
bilities.” 


There is no question that in its insistence on the “‘ White 
Australia ” ideal and on the strength of nationalism as the 
leading motives of Australian political thought this able and 
interesting memorandum faithfully reflects the dominant 
ideas of the people of the Commonwealth. It was circu- 
lated for criticism to a certain number of persons in dif- 
ferent parts of Australia who devote some portion of their 
time to political questions without taking an active part in 
politics. The comments returned, some by individuals, and 
some by groups who considered the paper together, are 
unanimous upon its value as a statement of the prevailing 
Australian view. There was indeed a fairly general agree- 
ment that even the features in which it was open to criti- 
cism added to its merit as an expression of Australian 
feeling. One commentator, for instance, who had objec- 
tions of his own to make, accepted it broadly as “a clear 
and forcible expression of the Australian point of view, and 
not the less because of its emphasis (and perhaps exaggera- 
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tion) of the problem of defence against Japan.” Another 
group of critics, who held that the paper overlooked many 
important considerations in “ the relation of the Pacific to 
world-politics,” agreed, nevertheless, that “ Australia felt 
less concerned than formerly in the growth of non-Asiatic 
Powers in the Pacific; and that, while no doubt the pre- 
dominance of a European Power might threaten her poli- 
tically, the danger was slight in the face of the menace 
to her civilization which would be involved in the pre- 
dominance of the Asiatic nations.” And yet a third group 
“ accepted the main principles laid down,” while expressing 
some surprise that there was no reference in the paper 
“ either to climatic conditions or to population as essential 
factors in the problem of Australian national defence.” 

Three or four other criticisms should not be overlooked. 
It was held in more than one quarter that the paper, while 
insisting rightly on the inadequacy of any alliance as a 
substitute for strength, yet underrated the merits of the 
Japanese Alliance by allowing much too little for its value 
to Japan. It was also pointed out that, although the paper 
expressed truly enough the desire of Australians for special 
measures of defence in the Pacific, it did not do sufficient 
justice to their feeling that the security of Australasia 
rested ultimately upon one sole condition—“ the integrity 
and continuance of the British Empire.” 

Finally a good deal of difference of opinion was shown 
regarding the purely naval side of the article. One critic 
considered that too little allowance had been made for the 
wish of the Australian people, while organizing their own 
naval establishment, to associate it more closely than at 
present with the other fleets of the Empire. Another was of 
opinion that injustice had been done to the Admiralty 
regarding the Agreement of 1909. A third very able 
criticism—which was accompanied by a memorandum 
emphasizing the importance of making naval bases on the 
northern instead of the southern Australian coasts— 
accepted the local flotilla policy, but held that there was 
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also needed a jointly owned deep-sea Pacific Fleet. The 
article, these critics complained, indicated the need of such 
a fleet, but did not show how it was to be raised and main- 
tained. And, lastly, a writer of particular authority on 
constitutional questions observed that, while the paper 
stated well the political argument for a local fleet, it alto- 
gether minimized the diplomatic and other difficulties which 
such a fleet might create. “When a delicate question of 
policy affecting the Pacific is under consideration—as to 
which the Australian Government may be very imper- 
fectly informed under present conditions—the movements 
of a fleet dictated by the Australian Government will be 
watched with the closest interest. Fleets are used in peace 
as well as in war, and their movements are a well-recognized 
part of the diplomatic game.” 

None of these objections, however, were put forward 
in serious detraction of the paper as a statement of Aus- 
tralian views. It may be taken as a just, if forcible, expres- 
sion of the disappointment and bewilderment caused by 
the present attitude of the British Government to its Pacific 
responsibilities, and also as a sign of the direction which the 
majority of Australians would at present like the arrange- 
ments of the future to take. 

Since these private views were formulated and discussed, 
Senator Millen, Senator Pearce’s successor as Common- 
wealth Minister for Defence, has issued a public statement* 
which shows that t! ey are closely in accord with official 
opinion. Senator Millen points out that, according to Mr 
Churchill’s recent statement on the Navy Estimates, “a 
battle-cruiser is not a necessary part of a fleet-unit provided 
by the Dominions,” and that “the presence of such 
vessels in the Pacific is not necessary to British interests.” 
This, he contends, involves a change of policy fatal to the 
Australian naval scheme, which was approved by the Ad- 
miralty in 1909, and to the Henderson programme, which 


*Senator Millen’s statement was issued to the Australian Press on 
April 12, and fully summarized in the English Press on the following day. 
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was endorsed by the Admiralty in 1911. He proceeds to 
discuss the matter with ability and at some length. His argu- 
ment seems to make no points which are not fairly covered 
by the foregoing statement written for Tue Rounp Taste, 
but his conclusions should be given in his own words. Mr 
Churchill’s new exposition of policy involves, he says, the 
following eight consequences: 


1. The definite non-fulfilment by the Admiralty of obligations 
undertaken by the 1909 Agreement. 

2. The destruction of the basis on which the Royal Australian 
Navy was organized, and as a result of which the Australian 
people committed themselves to the expenditure of several 
millions of public money. 

3. The abandonment of those features of the Royal Australian 
Navy which in 1909 were regarded by the Admiralty as most 
essential, especially the expression of opinion that battle- 
cruisers are not needed in the Pacific, and should be sent to 
Home waters. 

4. The replacement of a definite inter-Imperial co-operative 
policy for the naval defence of the Pacific by an un-co- 
ordinated, ephemeral scheme, possessing neither permanence 
nor clear aim and function. 

. The substitution for the scheme of a powerful joint Imperial 
fleet in the Pacific of ineffective isolated units. 

. An interpretation of the effect of the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance which is not accepted in Australia as justified by 
the circumstances, and, if adopted by the Imperial authorities 
in either 1909 or 1911, might have involved a serious modi- 
fication of the scheme recommended in those years by the 
Admiralty for acceptance by the Dominions. 

. The ignoring of those “other considerations ”* which are so 
important from the wider Imperial point of view, and on which 
the Admiralty laid so much stress in 1909. 

. The announcement of a vital departure in many important 
respects from a policy agreed upon between the Dominions 
and the Imperial Government, without any previous consulta- 
tions with, or even preliminary notification to, the Govern- 
ments of the Dominions. 


These conclusions are, he declares, so serious that “ matters 
cannot rest where they are, and the complete change of 
* See page 415 below. 
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policy announced by the Admiralty must be discussed at 
the conference table.” 

The official views of the New Zealand Government are in 
purport much the same. Though more tentatively expressed, 
the recent utterances of the Minister of Defence, Colonel 
Allen, convey the same belief that the Agreement of 1909 
has been broken and the naval position of the Empire there- 
by seriously impaired. Colonel Allen evidently holds also 
that too much reliance is being placed upon the Japanese 
Alliance as a substitute for a fleet stationed in Far Eastern 
waters, and that a more satisfactory position is only to be 
attained by the inception of naval training and organization 
in New Zealand, as in Australia, on national lines. Mr 
Massey, the Prime Minister, has recently expressed very 
similar views. According to the cables, he has declared that 
the Japanese Alliance “is not sufficient protection for New 
Zealand, and New Zealand, therefore, must do something 
for herself.” ‘* His idea,”’ the cable adds, “‘ was that Canada, 
Australia, South Africa, New Zealand and Great Britain 
should join to put a great fighting Navy in the Pacific, 
which he believed would yet become the battleground of 
the nations.”* The naval policy lately adopted by New Zea- 
land in accordance with these ideas was described in detail 
in the last issue of Tue Rounp Taste,t and some further 
account of the present shaping of the public mind upon it 
will be found in the New Zealand contribution to the pre- 
sent issue.} It represents an important new departure which 
needs to be taken carefully into account. Public opinion on 
the subject is still apparently vague, divided and uncertain; 
but the fact remains that the departure has begun and is 
likely to proceed. 

All this movement of opinion in the Pacific communities 
is a very significant factor from both the naval and the 
diplomatic standpoint, and British statesmen are called 

* See cable from Wellington in The Times, May 29. 

tSee Rounp Tasre, March, 1914, pp. 382-9. 

t See pp. 587-90 below. 
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upon to study and appreciate it. In the following pages 
reference is made chiefly to the Australian position, because 
it is at present more keenly felt and more precisely formu- 
lated ; but most of the considerations discussed apply as well 
to New Zealand as to Australia, and with some qualifica- 
tions to Canada. India is not mentioned as one of the possible 
participants in Pacific defence, although she is sometimes 
referred to as such by speakers and writers who pay little 
other attention to her interests. Whatever the future may 
show, she has at present enough to do within her own 
borders and in the seas and territories immediately about 
her. Her annual contribution to her own defence already 
amounts to twenty millions sterling, and it may have to be 
increased to meet her own necessities. General principles for 
the application of Indian revenues to defence were carefully 
laid down by the Welby Commission in 1900.* If those 
principles are to be in any way revised, it must only be with 
the full consent of the Government of India, which should 
henceforth be independently represented in any Conference 
connected with the Eastern defences of the Empire. 


*The Commission adopted a minute, submitted by Lord Northbrook, 
which limited Indian participation to expenditure in certain geographical 
areas. On this principle it was held that India had “direct and substan- 
tial interest” in all questions affecting her own frontiers and the 
contiguous territories, Persia, the coast and islands of Arabia and of the 
Persian Gulf, and Siam. She was considered to have the same “direct and 
substantial interest” in keeping open the Suez Canal and in “ the main- 
tenance of order and established governmentin Egypt so far as the Suez 
Canal is affected thereby” ; but only “a modified interest” in questions 
affecting China and the Malay Peninsula, and no “direct or substantial 
interest” in “ Japan or countries and islands east and south of China.” It 
was pointed out, however, that “special cases”? might arise extending her 
direct interest to regions outside these areas, and it was suggested that 
such cases might be referred to a special arbitrating tribunal. See Report 
of the Welby Commission on Indian Expenditure, Cd 131, 1900, pp. 111-6. 
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II]. Tue Navat AGREEMENT OF 1909 


T is impossible, of course, altogether to detach the 

naval policy of any period from the diplomatic history 
of that period; the two are always interacting, and must 
be studied together if they are to be rightly understood. 
But a considerable part of the grievance felt by Australians 
arises from the course taken by the internal politics of the 
Empire; and since these are criticized on their own account 
with little reference to the parallel movement of inter- 
national affairs, it will be simplest to look first at the history 
of the naval question as between the British and the Domin- 
ion Governments in order to see what exactly the Admiralty 
has said and done. 

The naval crisis of 1909 opened a new chapter in the his- 
tory of Imperial defence; but for more than twenty years 
before that memorable spring the need of naval co-operation 
between Great Britain and the Dominions, and the problem 
presented by it, had forced themselves intermittently 
upon the public mind. 

Such Conferences as had been held had hitherto fallen 
broadly into two divisions. From 1887 to 1902 the British 
Government had consistently endeavoured—though with 
slight success—to call attention to the obligation which it 
felt to be owed by all the Dominions to the Navy. The 
first proposal—that of plain money contributions—was 
soon abandoned for suggestions which aimed at associating 
contribution with some degree of responsibility and control. 
It was found, however, that all such suggestions were con- 
trary to the political sentiment of the Dominions, which 
manifested through their representatives a strong and grow- 
ing desire to substitute commercial consolidation by means 
of preferential duties for the joint organization of de- 
fence. The climax of this movement was reached in the 
Conference of 1902, which finally determined Mr Cham- 
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berlain upon his policy of Imperial Preference and Tariff 
Reform. Meanwhile the sense of nationalism called forth 
by the experiences of the South African war was growing 
apace; and when, in 1905, Mr Chamberlain’s commercial 
policy was decisively defeated at the polls, the advent 
of a new Government in England which advocated dis- 
armament, deprecated all further organization of the 
Empire for defence, and returned in Imperial relations 
generally to the laisser-faire tradition of nineteenth-century 
Liberalism, synchronized with a certain centrifugal move- 
ment of opinion in all the Dominions except New Zealand. 
The Conference of 1907 did little more than register these 
clearly marked tendencies. 

Such was the situation on the eve of the great events 
which produced, only two years later, the Defence Con- 
ference of 1909. The Hague Conference of 1907 had 
already proved in that year that hopes of a general European 
disarmament were entirely illusory. In the following year 
Austria, supported by Germany, brought Europe to the 
verge of war by suddenly annexing Bosnia-~Herzegovina 
in defiance of the Treaty of Berlin. At the same time 
the rivalry between Great Britain and Germany was gravely 
accentuated by the introduction of a third German Navy 
Law, providing for a greatly increased programme of ships. 
Finally, in March of the following year, came the “ scare ” 
produced by the discovery of the acceleration of shipbuilding 
in the German yards. 

There followed a strong popular reaction from the 
laisser-aller of the preceding three years. Sir Edward 
Grey, speaking in the House of Commons with the special 
authority of the Minister most closely in touch with inter- 
national affairs, had declared that “‘a new situation” 
was created by the German programme. “ There is no 
dispute,” he said, “ .... that in order to meet the German 
fleet when it is completed we shall have to build a new fleet 
of our own, more powerful than any we have yet got.” 
The effect produced throughout the Empire by these words 
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was profound. The immediate result was the offer of two 
Dreadnoughts to the navy, one (with the promise of 
another, if necessary) from New Zealand, and one from 
Australia. The Canadian Parliament also passed a resolution 
recognizing “the duty of the people of Canada... to 
assume in larger measure the responsibilities of defence,” 
and declaring that it would cordially approve any expendi- 
ture required for “ the speedy organization of a Canadian 
Naval Service.” It was obviously necessary that the new 
energies thus manifested should be co-ordinated so far 
as possible, and invitations were accordingly issued by the 
British Government to a subsidiary conference, “ to discuss 
the general question of naval and military defence of the 
Empire, with special reference to the Canadian resolution 
and to the proposals from New Zealand and Australia.” 
Meanwhile a strong popular campaign had developed in 
England in favour of doubling the shipbuilding programme 
of the year, and the Government, which had laid down 
only four Dreadnoughts in the two preceding years, found 
itself ultimately compelled to provide a programme of no 
less than eight for the single year 1909. 

The subsidiary Imperial Conference met in the same 
year, and framed the Agreement on which the Australian 
and New Zealand Governments have since acted. 

Two things were clear from the outset. In the first place, 
the comparative indifference shown by the Premiers 
at previous Conferences to the needs of defence had given 
way, at any rate in the case of the New Zealand and 
Australian Governments, to a keen desire for more solid 
participation in the task of maintaining their own security. 
But the events of the preceding years had also had another 
effect, which was to set aside entirely the old ideas of 
central organization and control in favour of the creation 
of local fleets. 

The victory of Japan over Russia, the conclusion of 
the second Anglo-Japanese Alliance in 1905, the Anglo- 
French Agreement of the previous year, and finally the 
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great development of German authority in Europe, had 
already led, before the Conference of 1907, to the with- 
drawal of the majority of British men-of-war from out- 
lying stations for the purpose of concentration in and 
near the North Sea. Australia had thus seen an immense 
reduction of British naval strength in the Pacific at the 
very moment when the triumph of Japan was rousing 
the people of che Commonwealth to the external aspects 
of national policy and causing in particular some anxious 
inquiry into the sanctions of the “‘ White Australia ”’ ideal. 
English sympathy with that ideal was regarded at the 
time as a doubtful quantity (there is indeed a tendency 
to doubt English sympathy still), and these anxieties 
combined with the natural promptings of nationalist 
sentiment to set opinion running strongly in favour of a 
local fleet. The offer of the Dreadnought to Great Britain 
had been accompanied by a change of Governments (the 
precarious balance of three parties being still the dominant 
feature of Federal politics), and it was fairly certain that 
Australian sentiment would not wholeheartedly support the 
Dreadnought policy unless it were reconciled in some way 
with the aspirations and anxieties of Australian nationalism. 

The natural result was to establish co-operation, instead 
of concentration, as the main principle of the schemes pro- 
pounded to the Conference—a method which tallied well 
with the Imperial policy of the British Government of the 
day. 

The Admiralty accordingly took the initiative in pre- 
senting a Memorandum* to the Conference which embodied 
the new idea. Faithful to the eternal principles of strategy, it 
pointed out, to begin with, that the method calculated to give 
the “maximum of power” for a given expenditure would be 
“ for all parts of the Empire to contribute according to their 
needs and resources to the maintenanceof the Britishnavy.” 
But this method, it frankly recognized, was incompatible 

* See Correspondence and Papers relating to the Conference [Cd. 4948, 
1909], pp. 20-3. 
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with the political character of the Imperial system, since the 
* individual national sentiment ” of the larger Dominions 
required the creation of local naval forces which would 
serve as the foundation of “future Dominion navies ” 
as well as contribute materially to immediate security. The 
Memorandum proceeded therefore to formulate certain 
principles for the guidance of Dominions desiring to 
create a navy. The first of these was the establishment of a 
special kind of “ fleet unit,” consisting of a battle-cruiser, 
three light cruisers, six destroyers and three submarines. 
The second was the maintenance of a common standard in 
shipbuilding, armament, warlike stores, training and disci- 
pline. The third (which the Admiralty assumed without 
foundation to have been generally recognized by the 
Dominions) was that in time of war the local naval forces 
should come under the general direction of the Admiralty. 

These recommendations harmonized well with certain 
suggestions for the organization of an Australian naval 
force put forward by the Federal Labour Ministry* just 
before the change of Government and the subsequent offer 
of an Australian Dreadnought. They were accordingly 
accepted in full by the Australian representative, subject 
to some temporary assistance from Imperial funds. New 
Zealand also accepted them in a modified form, which 
absolved her from any responsibility for the organization 
of the unit in which she took part.t Canada, on the other 
hand, considered the proposals unsuitable to her double 
seaboard, and decided to make a start with two light 
cruisers, to be stationed one on the Atlantic and the other 
on the Pacific coast, for the purpose of training seamen for 
a Canadian fleet. 

In the Memorandum summarizing the results of the 
Conference with the Australian representatives,t the 

* See Cd. 4,948, 1909, pp. 3-5. 

+ A full statement of the course of New Zealand policy will be found in 
the New Zealand article contributed to the last number of Tue Rounp 


Tastz, March, 1914, pp. 382-9. It is unnecessary to recapitulate it here. 
t See Cd. 4,948, 1909, pp. 35-6. 
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Admiralty further explained that “the Australian Fleet 
unit should form part of the Eastern Fleet of the Empire, 
to be composed of similar units of the Royal Navy, to be 
known as the China and the East Indies units respectively 
and the Australian unit.” The Prime Minister explained 
the arrangement in similar terms to the House of Commons. 
“A remodelling of the squadrons maintained in Far 
Eastern waters was,” he said, “considered on the basis 
of establishing a Pacific Fleet, to consist of three units in 
the East Indies, Australia, and China seas, each comprising, 
with some variations, a large armoured cruiser of the ‘ In- 
domitable’ type, three second-class cruisers of the ‘ Bristol ’ 
type, six destroyers of the River class, and three submarines 
of the ‘ C’ class.”* No date was put forward for the estab- 
lishment of these complementary units, but an indication 
was given as to the China unit in the letter written by Sir 
Joseph Ward to the First Lord to summarize the result 
of the New Zealand negotiations. The China unit, it was 
there stated, was “to be taken in hand and completed 
before the end of 1912.”” Mr McKenna, however, did not 
mention the date in his reply,t which simply declared that 
“part of the China Fleet unit, as set out by you, will 
be maintained in New Zealand waters as their headquarters” 
—the “part” referred to consisting of two “ Bristols,” 
three destroyers and two submarines. For the rest, the 
arrangement was left vague, Sir Joseph Ward merely noting 
that the First Lord had “ explained that the general idea 
underlying the Admiralty Memorandum was that the 
present East Indies, China, and Australian Squadrons 
should be treated strategically as one Far Eastern or, 
as you thought a preferable term, Pacific Station, and that 
each of the principal portions of this station should have a 
complete Fleet unit.” 

It is obvious now that, despite the best of intentions on 
all sides, this Agreement left room for misunderstandings 

* Mr Asquith, in the House of Commons, August 26, 1909. 

t See Cd. 4,948, 1909, pp. 27-8. 
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of the most serious kind. The Admiralty was clearly 
doing its utmost to give full play in the defensive 
system of the Empire to the stimulus and inspiration of 
nationalism; but it knew its business well enough to 
realize that its freedom of action in stationing its own 
ships could not possibly be signed away, for however 
short a period. The international situation changes from 
month to month, and from year to year; and no First Lord 
or Foreign Secretary who understands his responsibilities 
can possibly pledge himself to any course of action three 
years ahead. The policy proper to the moment, and with it 
the appropriate disposition of ships, must depend upon 
the circumstances of the moment. It is difficult enough to 
estimate these accurately even in the two-year period 
covered by the Navy Estimates every spring; it is quite im- 
possible to estimate them over such a period as seemed to 
be covered by the Agreement of 1909. 

It is worth while cultivating wisdom after the event in 
order to possess it before the event in future. Those who 
hoped most of the 1909 Agreement must realize now that 
it was a product of the wrong kind of political opportunism. 
Its makers took the line of least political resistance at the 
moment, and left the result to chance; they gave loose 
undertakings, and overlooked the difficulties. Such arrange- 
ments should never have been made. It will only be necessary 
to examine these difficulties very briefly to show why the 
policy of the Admiralty has since been changed. 

The “ fleet unit ” of 1909 was something quite unknown 
to previous naval practice. It was not, in reality, a naval 
disposition, but a political one. It disregarded some naval 
principles of great importance by stationing ships of the 
line in places far removed from other ships of their own 
character, and thus divorcing them from their proper func- 
tions. Dreadnoughts and their crews can only serve their 
proper ends in combination with other Dreadnoughts. ‘They 
should be stationed where squadron-training can be steadily 
carried out in time of peace, and where they may have other 
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Dreadnoughts to face in time of war. Any other disposition 
involves, from the naval point of view, great waste of material 
and men. The “ fleet units” of the projected “ Eastern 
Fleet of the Empire ” were obviously devised without re- 
gard for this consideration. No two of the proposed 
“units ”’ would, in normal circumstances, have been less 
than four thousand miles apart, and only one of them 
would ordinarily have been within four thousand miles of 
a foreign squadron of similar character. The scheme there- 
fore assumed that the Admiralty would be able to spare 
eight of its most modern ships (of which two would be 
ships of the line or their equivalent, carrying very large 
trained crews) for purposes which, however important 
politically, had very little relation to the cardinal naval 
purpose of massing superior force and training where imme- 
diately required to assert the command of the sea. 

The folly of this assumption must have been plain to all 
who attended the Imperial Conference two years later in 
1911. In the interval the pressure of European naval com- 
petition had steadily increased. On the other hand, inter- 
national tension in the Far East had been sensibly relaxed, 
and the potential strength of Great Britain in that area, 
though unrepresented by a large fleet, was being illus- 
trated by the keenness of Japanese statesmen to renew for 
a fresh period of ten years the Alliance of 1905. In these 
circumstances the Imperial Conference of 1911, after full 
discussion of the international situation in the joint sittings 
with the Committee of Defence, approved the renewal of 
the Japanese Alliance for the period 1911-1921 on terms 
distinctly more favourable to the Empire than those of 
1905. It was part of this agreement that Great Britain should 
maintain in the Far East a squadron stronger than that of 
any other European Power; and that she has more than 
done. It followed that she was under no necessity to detach 
any of the most modern ships in her fast expanding pro- 
grammes for service in Far Eastern waters, since such ships 
were not required in those waters to face any potential 
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enemy ships of equal speed and strength. On the other 
hand, the concentration and increase of British naval 
power in European waters was itself a guarantee of the 
status quo in the Pacific, at least against adventures by other 
European Governments. 

The 1909 Agreement was thus already an anachronism by 
1912, the year in which the China unit should have been com- 
pleted, if the Admiralty policy had remained as outlined to 
Sir Joseph Ward. If the Japanese Alliance had not been re- 
newed, measures would by then have become necessary to 
put something adequate in its place before its expiry in 1915, 
and that something must necessarily have been a naval 
arrangement of a much more practical character than the 
** Kastern Fleet of the Empire ” vaguely proposed in 1909. 
Since, however, the Alliance had been renewed, the naval 
position in the Pacific was made good for another ten years. 
It was obvious, therefore, that from the purely naval 
point of view, the establishment of the East Indies and 
China “fleet units” was neither necessary nor even 
desirable. 

Even so, there may still have seemed to be no reason why 
the Australian policy per se should not be extended success- 
fully with a view to some better scheme of naval combina- 
tion at a later date. Thus, if Canada has undertaken at 
that time to carry out a scheme of local development on 
the Australian plan, the method of co-operation between 
the two Dominion fleets and the British Navy might 
conceivably have been left over for reconsideration at another 
Defence Conference. Such at any rate was the hope widely 
felt in Australia when Mr Borden came to England to 
confer with the Admiralty in the summer of 1912. 

The expectation was certainly not unreasonable, con- 
sidering the nature of the advice laid before Canada, as 
before the other Dominions, in 1909; but like the rest of that 
advice, it was put out of court by another unexpected 
change in the naval situation, produced by the Fifth German 
Navy Law, of 1912. The effect of the Law was set out 
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in detail in the Memorandum*® prepared for the Canadian 
Government by the Admiralty in October of that year. 
Only the main result need be stated here. 

The policy of local development with Admiralty sup- 
port recommended to Australia was only practicable 
on the assumption that officers and skilled ratings would 
be available from the British establishment in sufficient 
numbers to man the Australian ships until the Common- 
wealth could itself recruit and train the full complement 
required. There does not seem to have been any doubt 
upon this essential point in 1909. Attention was then con- 
centrated upon the provision of ships, and the authorities 
do not appear to have realized that, if programmes went 
on increasing, the ships laid down might soon exceed 
the available supply of trained men. Ships take on the 
average two years to complete; seamen take four years to 
train; the skilled personnel take from eight years to ten. 
Recruiting and training had been damped down during 
the years 1906-9, and even in the subsequent year, or two 
years, they were kept below the numbers required by the 
expansion of the Fleet. When, therefore, as a result of the 
German Navy Law of 1912, it became necessary, over and 
above the manning of new ships, to keep a much larger 
number of older ships in full commission, the strain upon 
the British personnel became much too great to permit of 
men being spared for ships not directly available in the 
critical theatres at the outbreak of war. 

The position was explained by Mr Churchill in a letter 
to Mr Borden read in the Canadian Parliament} on 
March Io, 1913: 


“The Admiralty will, of course, loyally endeavour 
to facilitate the development of any practicable naval 
policy which may commend itself to Canada; but the 
prospects of their being able to co-operate to any 
great extent in manning the units is now much less 


* See Parliamentary Paper, Cd. 6,513, 1912. 
t See Canadian Hansard, vol. xtv1, No. $4, pp. 5,342-3. 
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than it would have been at the time of the Imperial 
Conference of 1909. 

“It must be remembered that the new German 
Navy Law has necessitated a large increase in the 
number of ships which His Majesty’s Government 
must keep in commission, and all our manning re- 
sources are now strained to their utmost limits, more 
especially as regards lieutenants, specialist officers 
(gunnery, torpedo, and navigation), and the numerous 
skilled professional ratings which cannot be improvised 
or obtained except by years of careful training. .. . 
The provision of two fleet units consisting of the most 
modern ships would divert from their necessary 
stations large numbers of very efficient officers and 
men which would have to be lent by the Admiralty. 
The case of the Australian unit stands on a different 
footing, for its establishment directly relieves the 
British ships hitherto maintained on the Australian 
stations, thus ultimately setting free a considerable 
number of men. Looking to the far greater manning 
difficulties which now exist than formerly in 1909, 
the establishment of two such units would place a 
strain upon the resources of the Admiralty which, with 
all the will in the world, they could not undertake to 
meet.” 


In the last two years recruiting has been carried on for 
the Navy at a much increased rate; the full numbers have 
been enlisted which it was possible to train. But it will 
be a long time before any considerable margin of trained 
personnel is once more available for service not imme- 
diately connected with the strategic dispositions of the 
Admiralty and of potential enemy fleets. 


It will be clear from this review that the Agreement of 
1909 had the defects as well as the qualities of its political 
character. Recognizing, as no Imperial Conference had yet 
done, that the national sentiment of the Dominions was 
one of the strong foundations of the Imperial system, it 
sought to give due expression to that sentiment in the 
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policy which it proclaimed. But in pursuing this essential 
aim the Agreement carried political opportunism to the 
point of disregarding all principles, but those which hap- 
pened to be convenient at the time. It made a policy 
suited to the circumstances of the moment without con- 
sidering the certainty that the circumstances would change 
before the policy could be carried out; and it ignored the 
equally essential fact that, when the circumstances did 
change, the action of the British Government, because of 
its supreme and undivided responsibility, must necessarily 
be governed by naval principle, and the immediate require- 
ments of Imperial security; and that such a result would 
unfortunately lay the British Government open to the 
charge of bad faith, at any rate in Australia and New Zea- 
land, in the former of which great liabilities had been in- 
curred on the assumption that the policy of the Conference 
was permanent. As it happened, naval principle in the new 
conditions proved quite incompatible with the political 
dispositions outlined in the Agreement. The Agreement 
therefore went to the winds. 

The pressure in Europe grew apace; the pressure in the 
Pacific was reduced. International antagonisms nearly 
reached the flash point in Europe; in the Pacific they were 
firmly kept under by the renewal of the Alliance between 
Great Britain and Japan. These were hard facts recognized 
by the Imperial Conference of 1911, but not foreseen by the 
Defence Conference of 1909. Mr Churchill pointed the 
moral with his customary lucidity in his statements on the 
Navy Estimates in last March. 


“The safety of Australia and New Zealand [he then 
said] is secured by the naval power, and the Alliance, 
which is based on the naval power, of Great Britain. 
No European state would, or could, invade or conquer 
New Zealand or Australia unless the British Navy had 
been destroyed. The same naval power of Great 
Britain in European waters also protects New Zealand 
and Australia from any present danger from Japan.... 
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The situation in the Pacific will be absolutely regulated 
by the decision in European waters. Two oz three 
Australian and New Zealand Dreadnoughts, if brought 
into line in the decision theatre, might turn the scale 
and make victory not merely certain but complete. The 
same two or three Dreadnoughts in Australian waters 
would be useless the day after the defeat of the British 
Navy in home waters. Their assistance would only 
serve to prolong the agony without altering the course 
of events. Their effectiveness would have been destroyed 
by events which had taken place on the other side of 
the globe, just as surely as if they had been sunk in 
the battle. The Admiralty are bound to uphold and 
proclaim broad principles of unity in command and 
in strategic conceptions, and of concentration in the 
decisive theatre and for the decisive event.”* 

The force of this doctrine is illustrated by the comments 
of the greatest living writer on naval strategy, Admiral Ma- 
han, in a context almost exactly parallel to Mr Churchill’s. 
In Admiral Mahan’s book on Naval Administration and 
Warfare: Some General Principles, published in 1908, 
there is an essay entitled “ A Retrospect upon the Japan- 
Russia War.” “ Among the most important lessons of this 
war ”—Admiral Mahan writes—“ perhaps the most impor- 
tant, as also one easily understood and which exemplifies a 
principle of warfare of ageless application—is the inexpedi- 
ency, the terrible danger, of dividing the battle-fleet, even 
in times of peace, into fractions individually smaller than 
those of a possible enemy.” At the outbreak of war a great 
part of the battle strength of the Russian Fleet was in Euro- 
pean waters; another part had been based upon Port Arthur 
and Vladivostock. Separated, these squadrons were indivi- 
dually weaker than the concentrated Japanese fleet ; together, 
they would have been superior. 

In a vivid passage the sailor pictures the statesmen in 
council upon this course: 

* Statement on Navy Estimates, Hansard, March 17, 1914, pp. 
en Administration and Warfare, pp. 167-173. 
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“From the military point of view the absurdity of 
the procedure is clear; but for national safety it has to 
be equally clear to statesmen and to people. An outside 
observer, with some little acquired knowledge of the 
workings of men’s minds, needs small imagination to 
hear the arguments at the Russian Council Board. 
‘Things are looking squally in the East,’ says one; 
‘the fieet ought to be increased.’ ‘ Increased,’ says 
another, ‘ you may say so. All the ships we have ought 
to be sent, and together, the instant they can be got 
ready.’ ‘Oh, but,’ rejoins a third, ‘ consider how ex- 
posed our Baltic shores would be in case war against us 
should be declared by Great Britain, which already 
has an understanding with Japan.’ The obvious reply, 
that in case Great Britain did declare war, the only 
thing to be done with the Baltic fleet would be to 
smuggle it close inside the guns of Cronstadt, would 
probably be made; if it was it was not heeded. In a 
representative Government would doubtless have been 
heard the further remark, ‘ The feeling in our coast 
towns, at seeing no ships left for their protection, 
would be so strong that I doubt if the party could 
carry the next election.’ Against this there is no 
provision except popular understanding ; operative 
perhaps in the interior, where there is no occasion for 
fright.””* 


Admiral Mahan is, of course, presenting this picture for 
the benefit of his countrymen in the United States. “To 
an instructed, thoughtful, naval mind in the United 
States,” he says, “there is no contingency affecting the 
country, as interested in the navy, so menacing as the fear 
of popular clamour influencing an irresolute, or militarily 
ignorant, administration to divide the battleship force into 
two divisions, the Atlantic and the Pacific.” But his argu- 
ment applies absolutely to the situation which has con-> 
fronted the British Admiralty since 1909. He quotes em- 
phatically, as though in answer to the politicians, the saying 
of a French author that “ naval strategy is as necessary in 
peace as in war.” Bad strategy is bad statesmanship. Russia 

* Naval Administration and Warfare, pp. 170-1. ’ 
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lost her war with Japan through faulty dispositions made 
in time of peace. The Russian Government divided the 
fleet, conceiving in that course a gain of position and no loss 
of total strength; the fact was that position was of merely 
secondary importance as compared with concentration, 
since the total strength of the fleet was not sufficient to 
make it superior in both theatres at once. “ It would have 
mattered little,” the Admiral concludes, “ whether, being 
united, the outbreak of the war found it in the Baltic or in 
Vladivostok. That it could come, as did Rozhestvensky, but 
in double his force, would have been a fact no less emphatic 
when in the Baltic than 1n the Far East.” ‘The disposition 
best calculated to win in war is that most likely to maintain 
peace. Had the Russian Fleet not been divided in deference 
to false ideas of security, the war might never have occurred. 
The words italicized constitute, from a purely naval 
standpoint, the final condemnation of the Agreement of 
1909. If it is true that “naval strategy is as necessary in 
peace as in war,” that maxim applies with special force to 
the naval dispositions of the British Empire, which are 
primarily made, not to win wars, but to prevent them. 


III. Tue Ancio-JapanEsE TREATY AND 
Tue INTERNATIONAL BALANCE 


USTRALIAN critics of Admiralty policy will prob- 

ably admit that, so far as it goes, the purely naval 
argument is conclusive. But—they may justly say—the 
Admiralty itself pointed out in 1909 that the purely naval 
argument could not be regarded as covering the whole case. 
“ It has long been recognized,” the Admiralty wrote, “ that, 
in defining the conditions under which the naval forces of 
the Empire should be developed, other considerations than 
those of strategy alone must be taken into account.’”* 


* Admiralty Memorandum, given in Blue-book on the 1909 Conference, 


Cd. 4948, p. 21. 
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The truth is that this statement is open to two interpre- 
tations, which do not seem to have been differentiated 
in 1909. 

It is perfectly clear that, “in defining the conditions 
under which the naval forces of the Empire should be deve- 
loped,” political and constitutional considerations are even 
more important than strategic ones. The strategic argument, 
however powerful, cannot permanently justify a system of 
contribution by free peoples to a Fleet over whose operations 
they have no control. The Admiralty realized this decisively 
in 1909; and while pointing out that “ in furtherance of the 
simple strategical ideal the maximum of power would be 
gained if all parts of the Empire contributed, according to 
their needs and resources, to the maintenance of the British 
Navy,” it finally discarded that policy on constitutional 
grounds. No one with any grasp of realities now believes in 
“ contributions ” pure and simple to the British Navy; and 
the Admiralty has proved the sincerity of its Memorandum 
by doing everything to facilitate the development of the 
local Australian fleet, lending its personnel and even guaran- 
teeing some part of the cost. 

But the Australian rejoinder construes the statement of 
the Admiralty in another and wider sense. Tt assumes not 
merely the abandonment of the obsolete demand for “ contri- 
butions,” but also that the Admiralty must subordinate to 
hard-and-fast agreements with other Governments its own 
free hand in disposing of its own ships. This assumption is 
implicit in the Australian statement summarized in the 
first section of this article. It may be seen even more clearly 
in the rejoinder* of Senator Millen, the Australian Minister 
of Defence, to Mr Churchill’s statement on the Navy 
Estimates. 

The full force of this grave difference of opinion can 
only be realized by a comparison of the full text of 
Senator Millen’s statement and Mr Churchill’s speech. 
Mr Churchill protests that the Admiralty has more 

* See page 408 above. 
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than fulfilled the Agreement of 1909, because it has 
supplied all the trained personnel required for the 
Australian Fleet, facilitated its establishment in every 
way, and provided meanwhile for more than the naval 
strength required by the Agreement and the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance in the Far East. Senator Millen admits the claim so 
far as it relates to the establishment of the Australian fleet, 
but declares that the substitution of differently composed 
squadrons for the East Indies and China “ fleet units ” has 
shattered the policy on which the Australian naval establish- 
ment was based. He claims, in other words, that under the 
1909 Agreement the Admiralty definitely bound itself some 
years ahead to a certain disposition of eight of its most 
modern ships, including two of the most costly of all types, 
the battle-cruiser. 

It has already been pointed out that the Admiralty’s 
undertaking was in its terms diplomatically loose; but it is 
none the less a fact that by changing the composition of its 
Eastern squadrons and abandoning the “ fleet unit ” idea it 
has knocked all sense out of its 1909 advice. The Australian 
grievance is therefore perfectly reasonable; and it can only 
be said on the Admiralty side that the “ fleet unit ” idea— 
a political, not a naval, idea—was unpractical from the start, 
and that in so far as the Agreement seemed to bind the 
Admiralty in the distribution of its own most modern ships 
it was pledging future First Lords and Boards of Admiralty 
in a quite impossible way. The weakness of the “ fleet unit ” 
idea has already been demonstrated. A very brief illustration 
will show likewise the utter impracticability of the pledge. 

In order to keep it the First Lord would have had to add 
a section to his statement on the Navy Estimates this March 
in something roughly resembling the following terms. 
“T have explained to the House that the programme of 
new construction considered necessary by the Admiralty 
in the present year consists of four battleships, four light 
cruisers, and twelve destroyers. The sums necessary for 
beginning this programme together with the supplementary 
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estimate already voted this spring bring the total charge of 
the Fleet for the year up to just over 54,000,000. The sum 
is vast; with the Army Estimates it raises the expenditure 
of the country on defence to nearly {2 per head of the 
population of the United Kingdom; but the country has 
never yet refused the money considered necessary to main- 
tain the general security of the Empire. There is, moreover, 
a further charge for which I am bound to ask the sanction 
of the House. Under the Agreement of 1909 the Admiralty 
proposed to form a China ‘ fleet unit ’ and an East Indies 
‘ fleet unit ’ similar to that which has now been built by the 
people of Australia. In order to discharge this obligation it 
is necessary to lay down two more capital ships, six light 
cruisers, and some extra destroyers and submarines. The 
total cost of this extra programme will amount when com- 
pleted to about ten millions sterling. A vote for about three 
thousand extra personnel will also be required. It is true 
that the Government consider their present naval strength 
in the East to be amply adequate, together with the 
Japanese Alliance, to guarantee the security of the Pacific 
Dominions and Dependencies, and that the provision now 
made is adequate to the naval protection of the whole 
Empire, East as well as West; but the pledge given in 1909, 
though the conditions were then different, must not be 
overlooked, nor the great importance of providing comple- 
mentary units such as will encourage and facilitate the naval 
development of Australia, already far advanced by the help 
of British personnel. The House—and I do not doubt that 
in speaking of the House I may include those of my own 
party who have pressed most strongly the case against large 
Estimates, as well as my friends of the Irish Nationalist and 
Labour parties—the House, I say, will easily understand 
that it is the duty of taxpayers in this country, burdened as 
they may already be, not merely to maintain the present 
security of the Empire but to help the Dominions—even at 
the cost of some considerable extra expenditure—to prepare 
to take their share of the task of Imperial defence at some 
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future time. I feel therefore that, large as the Estimates 
already are, I may ask the House to sanction the expenditure 
of this further ten millions without seeking to defend 
myself against the charge of too warm a belief in armaments 
or too careless an eye to expense.” 

Some such statement as this the First Lord would have 
had to present in order to escape Senator Millen’s rebuke. 
Whether he would also have escaped the rebuke of critics 
nearer home is a question not perhaps germane to the 
reasonableness or unreasonableness of his case; but his 
Australian critics should picture themselves presenting such 
an argument to the Australian working-man if they are to 
judge it in perspective, and not according to some bias of 
their own which the English working-man does not possess. 

Australian statesmen are already making such heavy 
demands upon their own people in the cause of defence that 
they may be counted upon to realize the weakness of the 
case for literal adhesion to the 1909 Agreement from this, 
the British taxpayer’s, point of view. The Australian people 
are now paying more than {1 a head for defence; that is 
expenditure out of all proportion to the expenditure on 
defence of any other Dominion. But the British taxpayer is 
paying almost twice as much as the Australian; with the 
interest on the debt incurred in building up the Empire 
(which the Dominions do not share in any way) he is indeed 
paying more than {2 tos. per head of the population; and 
his country, long weighted with this burden, stands in 
greater need than any Dominion of liberal expenditure on 
social reform. Such being the case, it is extremely difficult to 
contend that the British taxpayer can be bound by pro- 
posals put forward in different circumstances five years ago 
to any naval expenditure above and beyond that which the 
British Government considers necessary to guarantee the 
present security of the Empire. The argument does not 
prove, of course, that Australians are wrong in complaining 
that the Agreement has been broken; that they have good 
reason to do, for the British Government should not make 
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engagements which it may not be able to keep. What the 
argument does prove is that the Agreement was as little 
thought out from the political as from the strategic stand- 
point, and was a political as well as a strategic blunder from 
the first. It was certain to raise these political difficulties 
because it disregarded naval principle and failed altogether 
to reckon with the fact that naval dispositions must depend 
on international conditions, and that international condi- 
tions change. As a political no less than as a naval arrange- 
ment, it should therefore never have been made. 

Accepting this, as they are sure to do, Australians will 
repudiate the suggestion that the British taxpayer is called 
upon to make gratuitous sacrifices on their behalf, but they 
will still question whether some further British expenditure 
on Pacific defence is really as gratuitous as Mr Churchill 
believes. They will say that what English statesmen call 
“security” is not security to Australia, and they will 
contend that the 1909 policy, or something in its place, is 
needed to keep British power up to the minimum of safety 
in the Pacific. This view is the main burden of the Australian 
statement summarized in the first section of this article. 


It is even more concisely expressed in Senator Millen’s 
declaration that Mr Churchill’s strategical argument in- 


volves “an interpretation of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance 


which Australia does not accept.”* 

In substance the Australian estimate of the Alliance is 
this—that its value to the British Empire is out of all pro- 
portion to its value to Japan, that it must therefore be 
regarded as terminable at any moment according to the 
convenience of the Japanese Government, and that it is in 
consequence no substitute for adequate naval strength in 
the Pacific. ““ We know,” says the writer of the Australian 
statement, “ that the Japanese fleet is there, and that we have 
nothing to match it. We have no idea how it may be used by 
the statesmen of Japan in two, ten or twenty years’ time.” 
“ An alliance,” he writes a little further on, “ may be a very 

* See p. 408 above. 
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good protection for merely commercial interests. It is quite 
another thing to rely on a treaty where personal interests 
are involved.”* In other words, the interests of Great 
Britain in the Pacific are commercial and therefore second- 
ary; for such interests the Alliance may offer adequate 
security. But the interests of Australia are of a different 
order, for they involve national life and death; to Australia 
therefore the Alliance falls far short of the security required. 

Nor is this all. The Australian writer refuses to accept the 
argument that the European balance is affected by the Alli- 
ance or itself in any way promotes the security of Australia. 
He will not be put off, that is, with the political argument 
any more than*with the strategic argument for the concen- 
tration of British naval power in European waters. Neither 
argument applies, in his opinion, to “the ‘two ocean’ 
dilemma which now confronts the Empire.” t 

These contentions present a challenge to the whole prin- 
ciple of British foreign and naval policy as at present con- 
ceived. If they are sound, they make nonsense, not merely 
of the present arrangements in the Pacific, but of the ar- 
rangements contemplated in the 1909 Agreement, however 
loyally carried out. For if the Japanese Alliance is no security, 
the only alternative must be a British Pacific fleet capable of 
defeating the whole Japanese Navy—a Fleet, that is, of at 
least two battle-squadrons, containing each eight modern 
. ships of the line, with cruiser squadrons and flotillas to 
match. If the Alliance is not to be relied upon, the three 
small isolated units contemplated by the 1909 Agreement 
would be as useless as the Alliance itself. Such units would 
always be liable to destruction in detail; and they would be 
incapable of serious resistance to the Japanese Navy, even 
when united. It hardly needs Admiral Mahan’s warning 
against division of the battle-fleet to bring the naval folly 
of such an arrangement home. 

The alternatives, then, are clear. If the Alliance is no 
adequate guarantee of security, there is only one effective 
* See pp. 397, 398 and gor above. t See p. 401 above. 
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substitute— a battle-fleet in the Pacific superior to that of 
Japan. Is it necessary for the British Empire, in addition to 
its many other responsibilities, to set at once about the 
creation of such a fleet? 

It is argued in the Australian statement* that the advan- 
tage of the Alliance is all on the side of Great Britain and 
that Japan derives no substantial benefit from it at all. The 
question at once arises why in that case it should ever have 
been concluded by Japan, much less renewed only three 
years ago on terms less favourable to herself than those 
which she obtained in 1905. A very brief review of the his- 
tory of the Treaty since its inception in 1902 may make the 
answer plain. 

The last decade of the nineteenth century had witnessed 
a startling revolution in the scheme of Far Eastern politics. 
Japan, emerging from the rapt seclusion of centuries, like 
Athene fully armed from the head of Zeus, had amazed the 
world by challenging the strength of the Chinese Empire 
and bringing it to its knees. It had been said that that great 
anvil would shatter the hammer that struck it; it was found 
that the hammer, like Siegfried’s sword, could shatter the 
anvil at one stroke. Instantly three great European Powers— 
Russia, Germany and France—intervened to deprive Japan 
of the new strength to which her victory gave her the right. 
She was obliged to cede Port Arthur and the other mainland 
positions which she had won. Only a few months afterwards 
Port Arthur passed into Russian hands, and the Powers 
were called upon to recognize the emergence of another 
entirely new Far Eastern force, hostile and dangerous to 
the preservation of the Chinese Empire as well as to 
the awakened energies of Japan. This was the military power 
which Russia was enabled to exert in the Far East by the 
building of the Trans-Siberian railway. That mighty line of 
railroad was now to be carried to the Pacific at Vladivostok 
and to the sea of Japan at Port Arthur. It meant that sea- 
power, such as Great Britain had always been able to apply, 
was no longer the dominating factor in Far Eastern diplo- 

* Seep. 397 above 
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macy, since Russia could mass her European armies in 
China without menace to her communications at any point 
from the sea. Japan had therefore to brace herself at once 
for a life and death struggle, very similar to Great Britain’s 
long struggle against the Powers of the European continent. 
Great Britain, on the other hand, had to see to it at once 
that the new factor brought into play against sea-power 
did not undermine and destroy her whole position in the 
East. The pre-occupation of Russia in Eastern politics 
was already disturbing the European balance. It seemed 
possible that it might completely upset the Pacific 
balance and make havoc of British policy in both hemi- 
spheres. 

The first Alliance, concluded for five years on January 30, 
1902, had, therefore, as its objects “ to maintain the status quo 
and general peace ” in the “‘ extreme East,” to preserve “ the 
independence and territorial integrity ” of China and Korea, 
and ‘ to secure equal opportunities in those countries for 
the commerce and industry of all nations.” For this purpose 
it was provided that if either Power became involved 
in war with another Power in defence of its Far 
Eastern interests, the other should “ maintain a strict 
neutrality and use its efforts to prevent other Powers from 
joining in hostilities against its Ally ”; and further, that if 
either Ally were attacked by more than one Power in defence 
of those interests, the other should come to its assistance 
and conduct the war and make peace “in common.” The 
underlying motives of the compact were not obscure. Japan 
was manifestly drifting into war with Russia. It was there- 
fore essential for her to secure herself against the interven- 
tion in the conflict of any other Power and against such a 
combination of European Powers after the conflict as had 
robbed her of the fruits of her war with China. Great 
Britain, on the other hand, desired to prevent the war from 
developing as the result of intervention into a general Euro- 
pean mélée, to save China from dismemberment, to pre- 
serve the “ open door ” for commerce, and to reduce diplo- 
matic friction in the Far East as far as was reasonably 
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possible. The idea of “ the balance,” which has always 


governed British foreign policy, was, of course, the main 
inspiration here. China had been the chief cause of inter- 
national friction for many years. Were Japan to be crushed, 
there would necessarily follow a struggle for position 
amongst the European Powers in which Great Britain 
would be obliged, however unwillingly, to take part. The 
European rivalry in armaments would thus be extended to 
the Far East, and Great Britain compelled to face the 
possibility of the concentration of great Asiatic resources 
in the hands of one or two competing European Powers. 
Russia in particular would be launched upon a course of 
Eastern expansion unfavourable to British interests in the 
East, which would also prevent her from playing her proper 
part in the European equilibrium just at the time when the 
rapid growth of German ambitions made her presence there 
essential as a counterweight. 

The event soon showed that both the contracting Powers 
had planned wisely in concluding the Alliance. The hos- 
tilities declared between Russia and Japan were successfully 
localized, and Russia defeated—mainly on account of the 
division of her fleet. With the help of the United States, 
exerted in the interest of peace, Japan was enabled to make 
good her claim to Port Arthur and the Liaotung Peninsula, 
Korea, and a sphere of influence in Manchuria. The struggle 
of the European Powers in China was checked, the integrity 
of China (so far as it was not already impaired) was main- 
tained, and Russia was prevented from the concentration 
of her main energies upon expansion in the Far East. 
Internal unrest prevented her for some years afterwards 
from reasserting her proper influence in European councils, 
but the farsightedness of British policy in making possible 
the Triple Entente between Great Britain, Russia and 
France has since been confirmed by the maintenance of 
European peace during the long period of tension produced 
by the Balkan War. 

The Alliance having fully justified itself by the end of the 
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Russo-Japanese War, negotiations for its renewal and exten- 
sion were concluded just as the war was drawing to a close. 
The result was the second Treaty, signed on August 12, 
1905. This Treaty differed in two important respects from 
its predecessor. Instead of confining the special interests 
covered by its provisions to “the extreme East,” it was 
made to relate to “ the region of Eastern Asia and India,” 
special attention being given to Japan’s position in Korea 
and to Great Britain’s interest “in all that concerns 
the security of the Indian Frontier.” And secondly, it 
provided that in the event of aggressive action by any single 
Power against either Ally (not merely, as in the former, upon 
the combination of two Powers against either Ally) the 
other should “ at once come to the assistance of its Ally, 
and conduct the war in common, and make peace in agree- 
ment with it.” This provision of course applied only to the 
case of aggression against the “ special interests,” in “ the 
region of Eastern Asia and India,” covered by the Treaty. 
For Japan it meant security to develop her new possessions 
(Korea was formally annexed in 1910) and to recover in peace 
from the exhaustion of the war. For Great Britain it meant 
liberty to concentrate her fleets against the massed and 
growing naval strength, close to her home shores, of the next 
greatest naval Power; and in addition to this concentration 
of warlike resources (the basis of all diplomacy), it still further 
promoted the diplomatic movement which balanced the 
Triple Alliance between the three central European Powers 
by the development of the Triple Entente. The extension of 
the Treaty to cover Great Britain’s interest “ in all that con- 
cerns the security of the Indian Frontier” meant that 
Russian aggression against Great Britain in the Middle East 
would instantly bring the Japanese forces into play against 
Russia herself in Manchuria. The excellent result was the 
Anglo-Russian Convention relating to Persia, Afghanistan 
and Tibet, concluded two years later, in 1907. This rap- 
prochement between Great Britain and Russia has been the 
basis of the diplomatic combination between Great Britain, 
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Russia and Japan to which Europe is chiefly indebted for the 
prevention in 1911 and again in 1913 of a great European 
war. Its effect was also seen in the conclusion between 
Russia and Japan, in 1910, of an agreement designed to 
safeguard the Treaty of Portsmouth (under which they 
made peace in 1905) and various engagements between the 
two Powers and China. 

In the ordinary course the second Alliance would have 
expired in 1915, but by 1911 its value to both contracting 
Powers had been once again so clearly demonstrated that it 
was then renewed for another ten years. The British reasons 
for that course were laid before the Dominion repre- 
sentatives assembled for the Imperial Conference in May 
and June, 1911. The third Treaty was signed on July 13— 
the first great international instrument to be approved in 
Council by all His Majesty’s Prime Ministers. The Imperial 
Conference had only just broken up, and the final negotia- 
tion of the Treaty was still proceeding, when an event oc- 
curred which showed that Great Britain was wise in securing 
the freest possible hand to deal with international rivalry in 
Europe itself. On July 1 the German cruiser “Panther ” 
appeared at Agadir, and there followed a bitter diplomatic 
struggle between France and Germany, which was prevented 
from developing into open war mainly by Great Britain’s 
declaration that her forces would be thrown into the scale 
against the disturber of the peace. The slow movement of 
international “ pressures ”—to use a term borrowed from 
modern meteorology—had in fact brought the centre of 
cyclonic disturbance from the Far East, where it had hovered 
for many years before the Russo-Japanese War, to the 
Mediterranean basin, the; Franco-German frontier and the 
North Sea; and storm after storm has since gathered in 
that great area. This is not the place to recount in detail 
the European history of the last three years. It must suffice 
to enumerate the chief incidents—the Italian descent upon 
Tripoli, the outbreak of war between Turkey and the Balkan 
States, the struggle which followed between Bulgaria and 
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her two Allies, the long negotiations over the future of 
Albania, the imminent danger (which threatened contin- 
uously for nearly six months) of war between Russia and 
Austria-Hungary, the equal danger that this outbreak 
would involve the Allies of those two Powers—on the one 
side, Germany and perhaps Italy, on the other side, France 
—and finally the grave prospect, by no means averted yet, 
that with the collapse of Ottoman power the Asiatic 
dominions of the Caliph may become a sphere of conten- 
tion, or of conflict, between the great European Govern- 
ments. To say that throughout this period British diplomacy 
has been at many critical moments the decisive factor which 
has turned the scales for peace is only to recite a fact to 
which the chief statesmen of Europe—French, Russian, 
German, Austro-Hungarian and Italian—have all borne 
testimony within recent months; and that decisive influence 
—exerted on behalf of the whole Empire, for the Empire’s 
greatest interest is peace—could not have been successfully 
exerted but for the strength and concentration of the 
British Fleet in European seas. 

It can hardly be questioned that in this, its European 
aspect, British foreign policy, with the Japanese Alliance 
as one of its essential features, has been abundantly justified 
by results. Is its Eastern aspect more questionable, and is 
the Alliance of less importance to Japan at the present time 
than it has been for nearly twelve years past? 

In one respect it certainly is. Unreasonable and hopeless 
as such a struggle would be, there has been for some years 
a certain danger of conflict between Japan and the United 
States. Were the Elder Statesmen still responsible for 
Japanese policy, the danger would not be serious; for in a 
war with the United States Japan would take enormous 
risks for ridiculously inadequate stakes. The strong control 
of the national destinies exerted by the oligarchy which 
built up the present international position of Japan has, 
however, given place to much less stable influences, and it is 
always possible now that the greater power of popular 
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opinion might lead, if roused by incidents which seemed to 
convey an insult to national pride, to wild courses which the 
knowledge and acumen of the older heads would certainly 
condemn. This was a possibility for which the second Alli- 
ance made no provision, but British statesmen realized that 
in it there lay a challenge to public sentiment throughout 
the British democracies which would in a crisis have broken 
the Alliance and ranged all British opinion on the side of 
Japan’s white foe. It was accordingly provided in the third 
Alliance that, “should either High Contracting Party 
conclude a treaty of general arbitration with a third 
Power,” nothing in the Agreement should “ entail upon 
such Contracting Party an obligation to go to war with the 
Power with whom such treaty of arbitration is in force.” 
The possibility that the Empire might be drawn by its 
obligations into conflict with the United States was thus 
ruled out. 

This new provision, which stands as Article IV in the 
third Treaty, was highly unpopular in Japan; it led to some 
open demonstrations when the Treaty was made public in 
Tokyo. The fact that Japanese statesmen nevertheless 
renewed the Alliance is therefore strong prima facie evidence 
that they regard it as necessary from their own point of view. 
The necessity is indeed demonstrable. Japan’s most crucial 
interest as an island-Power is to prevent the establishment 
and consolidation of any Power on the mainland of China 
which might ultimately threaten her. The Russo-Japanese 
War became inevitable when Russia advanced to Port 
Arthur and the Liaotung Peninsula and began to penetrate 
Korea. Having fought and won that war, Japan now holds 
her mainland positions by agreement with Russia. Korea 
she has annexed, but of Port Arthur she has only a lease, 
concluded between China and Russia and taken over from 
Russia at the end of hostilities. Her position is therefore 
by no means secure; for some day she must inevitably renew 
the struggle for it against either a rejuvenated China or 
some European Power, unless she can in the meantime 
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strengthen herself so much as to make aggression too danger- 
ous. Her foreign interests accordingly coincide for the 
present very closely with her domestic necessities. She is 
passing through a grave economic and constitutional crisis, 
the outcome of which it is impossible to foretell. Peace is 
essential to her; and so far from being able to think of war, 
she has been compelled to reduce her shipbuilding pro- 
gramme and limit the development of her military power. 
If, in these circumstances, she has any projects of develop- 
ment abroad, they are very unlikely to extend beyond the 
establishment of her influence in China and the seizure of all 
such economic opportunities in that vast Pandora’s box as 
fortune may place in her way. 

For liberty to pursue all these objects, which are abso- 
lutely vital to her, without serious menace from other 
Powers she depends at present entirely on the British 
Alliance. Her position has recently been defined by the new 
Prime Minister, Count Okuma, who, himself one of the last 
and also one of the most liberal of the Elder Statesmen, 
seems to have succeeded for the present in holding the 
scales between the rising forces of democracy and the 
old oligarchical régime. Addressing the annual meeting 
of Provincial Governors on May 15, Count Okuma stated 
that the Government intended to introduce “ comprehen- 
sive reforms for the reduction of taxation, greater facilities 
for education, and a larger measure of constitutional 
liberty.” These intentions, needless to say, are not com- 
patible with a policy of foreign adventure, and Count 
Okuma went on to emphasize the fact. Dwelling upon the 
impossibility for Japan of taking any independent action 
with regard to China, he said that “ Japan must act only 
after the fullest conference and in complete co-operation 
with the Powers.” “The Premier,” we are further told, 
“laid stress upon the benefits of the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance, which he said were even greater to-day than they 
had ever been. He believed that the Alliance assured benefits 
to China, which would undoubtedly have suffered disinte- 
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gration as the result of recent revolutions if the Alliance 
had not existed.”* His language on these points carries all 
the more weight in that he has secured the co-operation as 
Foreign Minister of Baron Kato, for some years Ambassador 
in London and perhaps the most capable and experienced 
of younger Japanese statesmen. 

Foreign policy is based upon a calculation of probabilities, 
and such calculations may sometimes be wrong. But this at 
least is certain regarding the international position of Japan 
—that she cannot maintain herself without some foreign 
alliance, and that if she decides to dispense with the British 
Alliance, she must have some equally solid support in its 
place. It is therefore not serious argument—all moral con- 
siderations apart—to suggest that Japan may break the 
Alliance without notice in a time of profound peace, to- 
morrow or next week or next month, if this appear con- 
venient to her. To do so would be suicidal unless she had 
already secured a definite alliance safeguarding her mainland 
possessions with some other Power. There is only one 
Power which could give her that guarantee—Russia—and 
Russia could not give it without, as her statesmen well know, 
profoundly modifying the present alignment of European 
Powers. The result, as in all such international movements, 
would be a counter-understanding between those Govern- 
ments which feared the new alliance. No European Power 
except perhaps Russia, which tends to spread in all direc- 
tions like a lava stream, can regard without dismay the pros- 
pect of a struggle for the different parts of the Chinese 
Empire; but when once such a movement is threatened, 
every Power in self-defence must make ready for interven- 
tion, should its own interests demand. If Russia were leagued 
with Japan, and Great Britain no party to the league, 
Germany would be driven to make her own interests secure. 
There is only one course which would enable her to reduce 
her armaments in Europe in order to make her naval and 


* See telegrams from The Times correspondent and from Reuter’s corre- 
spondent at Tokyo, The Times, March 18, 
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military strength felt in the East—and that is co-operation 
with Great Britain. If the occasion demanded it, nothing 
could prevent Great Britain and Germany from agreeing 
to detach for Far Eastern service such proportionate strength 
from their European fleets as to keep full command of the 
Pacific. 

These reflections are highly speculative, for there is not 
the slightest sign that Japan desires anything but the longest 
possible continuance of the Alliance. The facts of the situa- 
tion must change very greatly before she is likely to find any 
stronger inducement elsewhere, and it is never a very 
profitable matter to attempt to work out the diplomatic 
bearings of a revolution in international relationships so 
remote from the realities of the present time; but it is per- 
missible to point out that, should such a revolution come, it 
must bring into play new checks and balances which will 
speedily be used by a wise diplomacy to readjust the general 
equilibrium. 

There is a final argument in the Australian statement 
which may not seem to be met by these considerations. It is 
that Japan might seize the opportunity of a European war 
in which Great Britain was engaged to threaten the security 
of Australia and New Zealand. The only answer to this 
argument is that if Great Britain lost the European war, the 
Pacific communities would be lost likewise, because the 
whole Imperial fabric would collapse with the loss of pre- 
dominant sea-power. If, on the other hand, Great Britain 
won, the reassertion of her naval superiority in one ocean 
would make itself felt at once in all, since nothing could 
prevent her fleets, victorious in Europe, from striking a 
hostile fleet in any other part of the world. For the 
British Empire the Pacific is still in a strategic sense only a 
secondary theatre, because a decision there can be postponed 
until after the decision in British home waters. This may not 
always be the case, but it is so in present conditions, and 
present conditions are the only ones with which either naval 
policy or foreign policy can deal. 
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Australians naturally feel their isolation strongly, and 
there is no intelligent community which is pleased to be 
regarded as a “ secondary theatre ” where defence is con- 
cerned. The phrase does not, however, mean that Australian 
defence is a secondary consideration to British strategists. 
When security is discussed, a distinction needs to be made 
between immunity from conquest and immunity from 
minor tribulations, such as commerce destruction and raids. 
In the former respect the Imperial guarantee is absolute, 
because the serious invasion of Australia is at present an 
immensely difficult operation, for which the invaders would 
need, not only along period of time, but the greatest possible 
security throughout that period and afterwards against any 
interruption of sea communications with their base. 
Formosa is 2,500 miles from Port Darwin, or about eight 
days’ steaming for transports; it is 4,200 miles from Rock- 
hampton, the northern Australian railhead, or about a 
fortnight’s steaming for transports; it is about 5,000 miles 
from Sydney, the nearest vital centre of the Commonwealth. 
While, therefore, the task of invasion is not impossible, it is 
in fact much more difficult than that which Great Britain 
undertook, with complete command of the sea, in the South 
African War, and it could not be risked at all until the sea- 
power of Great Britain had been broken or seriously im- 
paired. Against this danger to security the battle-fleets of 
Great Britain, wherever stationed, are for the present an 
adequate safeguard; and for the lesser dangers of warfare, 
such as raids and damage to trade, Australia by herself can 
sufficiently provide. 

It is right to weigh the ultimate conditions and trials of 
war, but these are not the possibilities which Australia has 
most pressing reason to dread. The Australian statement 
observes with truth that “ peaceful penetration is more to 
be feared than real war.”* The gradual infiltration of 
Japanese immigrants into the Pacific and East Indian 
islands may in the future greatly complicate the problem of 

* See p. 400 above. 
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Australian defence. There is the further possibility of pene- 
tration in the unpeopled Australian north, like the mining 
of drops and driblets of water which gradually destroys a 
dam. There is, as the Australian statement also observes, 
the danger of recurrent and rising irritation on all the points 
of contact between the races and their competing standards 
of life. There is the growth of commercial rivalry, inevitable 
from the great industrial expansion now promised in the 
East. There is, finally, the danger that inconsiderate and 
provocative action on the part of British communities may 
some day drive Japanese statesmen into the arms of a great 
European military Power. 

These dangers are in the first instance peace dangers, and 
should never be allowed, if statesmanship can prevent it, to 
grow into an active cause of enmity and strife. The minor 
elements of misunderstanding which now exist would be 
intensified a hundredfold by strained and unfriendly 
relations between British Governments and the Govern- 
ment of Japan. Japan has no desire to spread and quicken 
those dormant elements; it is her desire, on the contrary, 
to see them reduced and, if possible, neutralized. The 
British Empire should therefore seek her co-operation on 
terms which will continue to preserve the dignity and 
interests of both States. 

This co-operation is now happily an established fact, but 
it is always liable to suffer from lack of popular understand- 
ing and from the sowing of hatred in speeches and in the 
Press. In such disparagement of a high-spirited people there 
is neither dignity nor common sense. For White Australia, 
as for the whole Empire, a wise diplomacy, aided by 
courteous relations between the peoples and firmly based 
on strong reserves of organized power, is the first and surest 
kind of defence. For the safe development of her civilization 
on European standards and by European stocks Australia 
needs above all the steady maintenance of peaceful relations 
between the great Asiatic communities and herself. Under- 
standing is essential to the purpose as well as strength, and 
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in that purpose lies diplomacy’s special task—a task which 
cannot be divorced from the maintenance of the European 
balance, with its world-wide influence, or from the preserva- 
tion of British allegiance in the Eastern Dominions of the 
Crown. All these great matters are therefore part of 
Australia’s interests; they are indeed of crucial importance 
to Australian national life. 


IV. Tue Task or THE Next ConFERENCE 


HE naval and the diplomatic aspects of British policy 

in the Pacific have now been separately reviewed. 
Together, they provide a sufficiently definite answer to the 
main question raised in the Australian statement—“ Does 
the Japanese Alliance constitute an adequate substitute for 
a British Pacific Fleet, or does it not? ” 

Neither foreign policy nor naval policy can look, so far as 
practical measures are concerned, more than a few years 
ahead. When all the factors of present importance have been 
taken into account, they point to the conclusion that the 
Japanese Alliance, secured as it is by the predominance 
of British naval power in the European theatre and supported 
by a British Pacific squadron superior to any European 
squadron in the East, is in present circumstances an ade- 
quate guarantee against any menace to Imperial security 
which can reasonably be feared. In present conditions the 
naval dispositions of Great Britain maintain the whole 
Imperial system, East as well as West. The Australian fleet 
bears no share of this responsibility; it is only an additional 
security, or rather a reserve, not calculated in the strategic 
disposition of naval forces on which the real burden rests. 
It would be no advantage to Imperial security in the Pacific, 
but really destructive of it, to divide the present battle- 
strength of Great Britain between Europe and the Far East; 
for such a division while giving no sufficient counterweight 
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to the naval power of Japan in her own waters, would weaken 
fatally the European foundations on which the Alliance rests. 
If the Alliance were to lapse or even to lose the firmness 
which unquestionably distinguishes it at the present time, 
the only adequate alternative to it would be the creation of 
a Pacific fleet superior to that of Japan. To create such a 
fleet, in addition to maintaining naval predominance in 
Europe, would greatly increase the burden already carried 
by the British taxpayer, and no sane Government can ask 
the British taxpayer to provide against contingencies which 
are beyond all reasonable reckoning for the immediate future 
and cannot arise at any time without sufficient warning to 
enable British statesmen to foresee them and forestall their 
effects. 

It will be seen that this conclusion, which is undoubtedly 
shared by every European Chancellery with an eye to Far 
Eastern affairs, is limited strictly to the conditions prevailing 
at the present day. It does not pre-judge the future, which 
may reveal conditions of a different kind, but confines itself 
to the practical considerations which necessarily govern the 
present measures of policy and defence. With such a conclu- 
sion, restricted as it must be to the facts of the day, Australian 
Ministers are not well able to quarrel, since they cannot de- 
mand an immediate change of policy in the Pacific without 
demanding also a large increase in the British Navy Esti- 
mates. They have, moreover, expressly disclaimed* any 
wish to be taken regularly into council on the course of 
foreign affairs, and are therefore in no position to put their 
views to the only efficient test—continuous contact with 
the realities of international politics. Mr Fisher’s Govern- 
ment had access to the realities at the Conference of 1911, 


* It was officially intimated to the Dominion Governments in 1912 that 
Mr Borden’s proposal to send a Cabinet Minister to London as a per- 
manent Canadian representative on the Committee of Defence was open 
to any other Government which approved it. Mr Fisher stated to the 
Australian Correspondent of The Times, on December 8, 1912 (See The 
Times, December g) that he regarded the proposal as “ impracticable,” on 
the ground that “a Minister so distant might easily lose touch with his 
colleagues,” He reiterated this opinion in Parliament. 
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and with full knowledge it approved the renewal of the 
Alliance. In other words, it approved the general principle 
governing the present arrangements in the Pacific. Having 
secured the support of their Australian colleagues for the 
main principle, British Ministers may fairly claim to be the 
final arbiters on the measures required to give it effect. 
Their responsibility is world-wide, and they alone are in a 
position to appreciate the facts. They are, moreover, 
responsible to the taxpayer who bears the lion’s share, or 
rather the ox’s burden, of what security costs. 

The present, however, is one thing and the future another. 
Applied to the present, Senator Millen’s argument involves 
a revolution in policy which the British Government cannot 
possibly endorse. To endorse it would be to admit a right 
of revision over the conduct of foreign and naval affairs; 
and since it has not been suggested that Australia should 
bear any larger share of the cost, this right would be exer- 
cised by Australian Ministers at the British taxpayer’s 
expense. Whatever the 1909 Agreement may have suggested, 
this is manifestly an untenable case. But the argument takes 
a different colour, if the contingencies of the future, rather 
than the conditions of the present, are what it has in view. 
Though firm enough in present conditions and for present 
purposes, the Alliance may not last. If the Pacific problem 
is to be rightly stated, it is essential to distinguish between 
measures of immediate necessity and measures of pre- 
paration against future needs. Whatever Senator Millen’s 
case, the Australian statement* is certainly loose in this 
respect, for it speaks of “‘ two, or ten, or twenty years time,” 
as though the problem were the same in re ation to any of 
those three dates. The fact is that an entirely different order 
of considerations arises according to which of the three 
periods is being discussed. A battleship begins to be obso- 
lete from the moment its keelplate is laid, and programmes 
of construction are necessarily limited to the requirements 
of two or three years ahead. The trained personnel takes 

* See p. 397 above. 
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much longer to produce; but even with personnel the cost 
is not to be incurred except for necessities which can be 
reasonably calculated in advance. Foreign policy, likewise, 
is not intended to deal, and cannot possibly deal, with 
anything but the facts as they exist. It is the business of a 
Foreign Office and an Admiralty to take in concert the 
measures required here and now to maintain the interests 
committed to their charge; the more remote contin- 
gencies demand preparation of a different kind, which con- 
cerns itself, not with immediate measures of foreign and 
naval policy, but with building up the resources, the organi- 
zation and the national spirit by which all policy in the long 
run stands or falls. 

The difference between British and Australian views 
suggested by the Australian statement can be judged in 
better perspective, if this distinction be borne in mind. 
Australians will admit that they are not in a position 
to condemn as inadequate measures which the British 
Government, with much fuller knowledge, considers ade- 
quate, or to demand a change of policy entailing a further 
charge on the British taxpayer which his own Government 
has decided to be superfluous. They are, on the other hand 
absolutely entitled to say that an understanding like the 
Alliance may not permanently remain a sufficient safeguard 
for Australia against the Asiatic menace and to determine at 
all sacrifice to make good their own defence. To Englishmen, 
who know that determination to be the basis of all true 
nationhood, the vigour of the Australian statement on this 
subject will seem beyond all praise. The Australian position 
is not, as Australians seem inclined to suspect, misunder- 
stood by most of those who controvert their views about a 
British Pacific battle-fleet. The misunderstanding which 
arises is due to the fact that British Ministers, whose imme- 
diate responsibilities are sufficiently heavy, confine their 
measures of foreign policy and defence to the facts of their 
own time, while Australian Ministers are looking in these 
matters to the future and seeking to make ready for contin- 
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gencies which are not yet at hand. It is not unnatural that 
this pre-occupation should lead Australians to make a pre- 
Raphaelite picture of the Pacific problem, in which the 
values of foreground, middle distance and remoter distance 
are all the same; but perspective is essential, if misunder- 
standing is to be dispelled. The pre-Raphaelite and the 
working surveyor have somehow to come to terms. 

The Australian determination is to create an effective 
Pacific battle-fleet over and above all diplomatic under- 
standings, however secure. Seen in perspective, the need of 
the Pacific communities seems therefore to assume the 
following lines. 

Before all things, in the very foreground of the picture, 
is the need of developed resources and white population. 
These are the basis of all sound defence, and neither foreign 
policies nor naval policies can supply their place for more 
than a little time. It occurs to the distant observer that 
the Australian people may not have grasped this 
necessity as they have grasped other important aims. 
If they had done so—he reflects—the splendid resolution 
which has put their whole manhood into military 
training and laid the foundations of a noble fleet would have 
manifested itself no less effectively in the peopling and de- 
velopment of the country they have to defend. It would 
seem as though in many quarters the immigrant were still 
regarded with dislike as one who comes to reduce the general 
share of wealth, not welcomed as one who comes to 
strengthen an undermanned and isolated garrison. It is 
often also complained that in Australia capital meets with 
more suspicion and discouragement than in any other new 
territory in the world. In both these matters the Australian 
attitude is reasoned and not hard to explain; social ameliora- 
tion is one of the greatest aims of statesmanship, and the 
strength of a nation is not to be measured without regard 
to the general level of prosperity enjoyed by its people. 
But the emphasis may be laid too heavily on social progress. 
‘ Being,” in Oliver Cromwell’s great saying, ‘“ comes 
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before well-being.” It is useless for a people to be prosper- 
ous, if it fail to survive, and each generation in a growing 
country must sacrifice some comfort to the welfare of the 
next. A candid observer will therefore note with some 
concern that in the Australian statement—as some of its 
Australian critics observe*—no reference is made to 
population as an essential factor in the problem of Australian 
national defence. “ ‘The Spartans,” observes Bacon in his 
essay on The True Greatness of Kingdoms and Estates— 
which contains one of the earliest clear statements of the 
value of sea-power— the Spartans were a nice people in 
point of naturalization: whereby, while they kept their 
compass, they stood firm; but when they did spread, and 
their boughs were becomen too great for their stem, they 
became a windfall upon the sudden.” The Commonwealth 
branches over a vast continent almost as large as Europe; 
its stem is a people of not four and a half million souls. 

These considerations come first, because the keenest 
patriotism and the most ungrudging sacrifice will be of no 
avail, if the Government of the day, when the trial comes, 
have not the men or the resources to give national policy 
effect. Next to them comes the education of the people to 
the task they have to discharge. In this matter the policy of 
universal military training adopted both in Australia and 
New Zealand is the surest possible guarantee of the spirit 
which their destiny will demand. Having made the sacrifice 
in good time, they may be content in the assurance that they 
will have a population well fitted, if only it be large enough, 
to preserve and further their national ideals. 

Next again in true perspective comes the organization 
of naval power. The vital question of method here brings 
the argument back to the Agreement of 1909. Australia has 
thrown herself with determination and thoroughness into 
carrying out her share of that scheme; and New Zealand has 
now determined to tread a similar path. The Australian 
unit is practically complete; and the policy of 1909 has been 

* See p. 406 above. 
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supplemented by Admiral Henderson’s programme, adopted 
by the Commonwealth Government, which aims at creating 
a squadron of eight capital ships, with auxiliary craft, by 
1931. The progress of recruiting for the fleet shows that the 
national spirit is eagerly engaged in the creation of naval 
strength. Already a third of the complement of the unit 
consists of Australian recruits, and a naval college has been 
established, on the Osborne model, which seems able to 
draw upon a wide choice of educated Australian youth. 
The progress of the same policy in New Zealand will be 
most interesting to watch. 

To this policy the Admiralty has given all possible help. 
A part of the cost of the Australian establishment was 
to be borne in case of need by the British Government, and 
the Commonwealth has drawn on the British strength for 
the whole of its trained personnel. 

The aid thus given has been gratefully acknowledged again 
and again by the Australian Government; but a grievance 
is nevertheless felt against the Admiralty, as the preceding 
pages have shown. This grievance is intelligible in all re- 
spects and in some respects substantial. Analysed, it makes 
the chief need of the moment very plain. 

The grievance is, roughly, based on three counts. 
Australians feel, in the first place, that by departing from 
the 1909 Agreement and offering to Canada in 1912 a 
totally different form of advice from that offered to Aus- 
tralia in 1909, the Admiralty has gone back upon the 
belief in national naval development to which it gave its 
support five years ago. In the second place, they consider 
that, if this change of policy was to be made and the 1909 
Agreement not to be fulfilled, the necessity of the change 
and the reasons for it should have been communicated to 
Australia long ago. In the third place, they fear that the 
failure of the Agreement—particularly in regard to the 
complementary character of the East Indies and China 
“units ”’—has stultified their efforts and made them of 
small account. 
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The position of the Admiralty on the first of these 
counts has already been explained. Mr Churchill stated in 
one of his communications to the Canadian Government* 
the reasons why it was impossible for the Admiralty to 
offer the same help in the establishment of a Canadian 
fleet as in that of the Australian one. The policy of national 
development has not been thrown over; it was re-affirmed 
with fresh suggestions for its development, in Mr Churchill’s 
statement on the Navy Estimates last March.t But the 
form given to it in 1909 ignored certain difficulties which 
were certain to arise and threw naval principle to the 
winds. Events have in consequence compelled the British 
Government to revise its application, and more particu- 
larly to fix the liabilities which it involves with regard 
to personnel within limits which the Admiralty can safely 
fulfil. 

The Admiralty thus cannot be blamed for making some- 
what different suggestions to Canada than were embodied 
in the Agreement of 1909. Security demanded it, and secur- 
ity is the highest law. On the second count, however, its case 
is very weak. It is difficult to see why the reasons for change 
were not communicated to the Australian Government, 
even if the circumstances of the other Dominion Govern- 
ments made the summoning of another defence Conference 
for the time being impossible. There is an impression in 
Australia that the British Government has been unwilling 
to hold such a Conference; but there is no doubt that 
British Ministers would have made every effort to arrange 
one, in spite of great domestic difficulties, had it suited the 
convenience of the other Governments. For none of them, 
however, except the Australian Government was the time 
opportune. The Canadian Government was engaged in the 
parliamentary struggle provoked by the Naval Aid Bill, 
and considered itself in no position to discuss the broader 
aspects of co-operative defence so long as its emergency 

* See pp. 420-1 above. 

t See Hansard, March 17, 1914, pp. 1930-1. 
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proposals were still unpassed. The South African Govern- 
ment was dealing with divisions of great bitterness in its 
own ranks, and had barely weathered that domestic incident 
when it was called upon to meet successively the fierce 
strike of July, the widespread agitation of the Indians in 
Natal, and finally the renewed industrial revolt which 
brought about the declaration of martial law, the deporta- 
tions, and the recent proceedings in the Union Parliament. 
The New Zealand Government, for its part, would gladly 
have attended a full Conference; but it showed no desire 
for a merely triangular discussion in which New Zealand 
and Australia would have been the only Dominions taking 
part. The more immediate question of the method of New 
Zealand’s participation in Pacific defence has now been dis- 
posed of by Colonel Allen’s visit to England and the policy 
announced to Parliament at the end of last year; and the 
larger problem raises issues which need to be discussed by a 
complete gathering of Dominion Governments. 

In the light of all these facts the failure of the British 
Government to arrange a Conference assumes a reasonable 
shape; but the correspondence* on the subject recently 
made public shows that the matter was very unreasonably 
handled both at Melbourne and in Whitehall. The possi- 
bility had been the subject of much discussion during the 
autumn of 1912, but it is not till December 19 that the 
Commonwealth Government definitely make the suggestion. 
They cable on that date, the eve of the Christmas vacation, 
suggesting a meeting in January or February. On January 8, 
the Colonial Office inquires with some reason whether the 
date suggested is not meant for January or February, 1914. 
The reply being in the negative, there is no course but to 
abandon the Conference, the Colonial Office observing, 
however, that any Commonwealth Ministers who can visit 
England for discussion later in the year will be welcomed. 


*Correspondence Relating to the Representation of the Self-providing 
Dominions on the Committee of Imperial Defence and to a proposed Naval 


Conference, Cd 7347, April 1914. 
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The matter then drops till ‘after the Commonwealth 
elections. On August 16, the new Australian Government 
takes the subject up, asking for information regarding the 
1909 Agreement, and obviously reviving the suggestion of a 
Conference. This is not answered for eleven weeks, but on 
November 21, the Colonial Office returns to the subject 
by mail in a communication worthy of its worst traditions. 
The answer arrives by cable on February g, and an interval 
of five weeks is then necessary for the Colonial Office to 
consider its reply. Steps are finally taken to consult New 
Zealand, but the delay has brought the meeting of the 
Commonwealth Parliament too near, and on March 23, the 
Australian Government cables that it is now too late for 
an Australian Minister to visit England in the present year. 

This exchange of communications begins badly on the 
Australian side, but the methods of Downing Street, as 
shown in the subsequent correspondence, admit of no de- 
fence. It is best to draw a veil over an Office which takes 
from August 16 to March 13 to answer a cabled inquiry in 
a practical way—an inquiry which, even if Ministers were 
separated for the autumn recess, might well have been 
answered within as many days as the Colonial Office took 
months. The Colonial Office has, in truth, been deteriorat- 
ing steadily ever since Mr Chamberlain’s time. A study of 
its performances in any matter of moment to the Dominions 
during the last nine or ten years shows it to be constantly 
out of touch with facts, apparently incapable of interpreting 
even the little which it knows from any but the narrowest 
departmental standpoint, and moving—if it moves at all— 
only with reluctance and sloth in the wake of other Depart- 
ments whose efforts to keep pace with Imperial needs it 
cannot entirely neutralize. No corner of the Imperial 
system more greatly needs rapid and ruthless reform. 

The force of the Australian grievance upon this count is 
all the greater since they have no less substantial reason for 
their third complaint—that the failure of the 1909 Agree- 
ment has seriously impaired a naval policy to which, in the 
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strength of their faith in Admiralty advice, they have devoted 
much effort and large sums. It is poor consolation in the cir- 
cumstances, to be told that the 1909 policy was in any case 
faulty and unpractical—though such is undoubtedly the case, 
for the Australian “ fleet unit ” with its single Dreadnought, 
would in reality have profited very little by the stationing 
of another single Dreadnought in the Indian Ocean and of a 
third in the Far East. However that may be, the Australian 
“ fleet unit ” is now in being, and the Australian Govern- 
ment must necessarily wish to know, if the 1909 policy is 
discarded, to what arrangements they may look forward in 
its place. The Australian fleet cannot by itself within 
any period deserving practical consideration be strong 
enough to establish naval superiority in the Pacific. The 
Henderson programme, even when complete, will be a long 
way short of that ideal, and the older ships in it will be 
practically obsolete by the time the last are built. The 
Australian naval policy is therefore of no avail without some 
complementary policy on the part of Canada and Great 
Britain, for New Zealand alone would not be able, even if 
she chose to adopt that course, to add sufficiently to the Aus- 
tralian strength. The problem is not an urgent one, in the 
sense that steps must be taken here and now to provide 
for the creation of a predominant Pacific fleet. What is 
required is an understanding of the lines on which develop- 
ment is to proceed, so that Australia may know that her 
great efforts are not being thrown away. 

Mr Churchill’s idea of creating an Imperial battle- 
squadron based on Gibraltar, of which all the Dominion 
Dreadnoughts should form part, does not seem likely to 
secure much support meanwhile, although as a method of 
co-operation it meets some of the difficulties of the moment 
in a very practical way. It has, of course, great defects; 
the chief of which is that it seems on the surface—and may 
in practice really be used—to earmark Dominion ships for 
European service in such a way that they will not be in- 
creasing the general naval strength of the Empire, but 
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merely reducing the British Navy Estimates. Gibraltar is, 
moreover, too remote a base for Australians to feel any 
interest in a squadron attached to it. For these reasons the 
suggestion has fallen flat, and in many quarters in Australia 
the worst possible construction has been placed upon Mr 
Churchill’s references to the value of the battle-cruiser 
“New Zealand,” the strategic argument being suspect 
as a device for securing “ contributions ” to British battle- 
strength in European waters. It is obviously unprofitable 
for the Admiralty to devote any further thought to the 
Gibraltar squadron idea if the Dominions are unfavourable 
to it; but it is worth while to point out that the scheme has 
great merits which do not appear to have been appreciated 
at their full value by Mr Churchill’s critics in Australia and 
New Zealand. In the first place, the building and equipping 
of Dreadnoughts is only a part of the expense which they 
entail, for they have further to be manned and maintained. 
The cost of a Dreadnought in commission, apart from the 
initial charges for building and equipment and for training 
its personnel, runs from £100,000 to £130,000 a year. It is 
therefore of no advantage to the British taxpayer, but the 
reverse, to have to man and maintain a contributed Dread- 
nought which does not serve the strategic purposes of the 
Admiralty ; for men are then wasted upon it who are needed 
elsewhere, and the annual charge of its maintenance becomes 
a merely gratuitous addition to the British Navy Estimates. 
In the second place, Dreadnoughts are of comparatively 
small value in stations where they are cut off from all possi- 
bility of squadron-training with other ships of their own 
type. In their main function they are ships of the line, 
built and trained to act in concentration against an enemy 
battle-fleet. Contributed Dominion Dreadnoughts in conse- 
quence present an economic problem and a technical naval 
problem, both of which have to be taken into account with 
the special political problem inherent in “ contributions,” 
whether of money or ships; and of these different problems 
the Gibraltar squadron idea contained a practical solution, 
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though only of a temporary and provisional kind. It was, 
moreover, very well conceived for bringing together officers 
and seamen drawn from all parts of the Empire in a single 
squadron where special provision could be made for such 
difficulties as different rates of pay. Serving thus, in company 
with other squadrons of the line, and profiting by fleet 
training on the largest scale, the personnel from the Do- 
minions would gain opportunities of experience and ad- 
vancement such as purely local service can never give; 
and the annual visits of the squadron to Dominion ports 
would serve as object lessons in many valuable ways. 

Despite the prospect of such visits, however, the idea is 
clearly not suited to appeal to distant communities which 
want to see as much as possible of their own ships. Some 
other understanding is therefore necessary if the first Dread- 
nought or two of the coming Australian fleet are, pending 
the elaboration of a Pacific policy, to contribute anything 
solid to the present maintenance of security. In the mean- 
time the Australian ships, even though the battle-cruiser be 
an isolated and aimless leviathan from the strategic point of 
view, are doing valuable service by the training they afford 
and the appeal they make to national pride, and are laying 
firmly the foundations of future naval power. The Australian 
naval organization and establishment is already a national 
achievement of solid worth. Combined with the military 
training, it means that, as the resources and population 
of the country increase, the Commonwealth will be making 
muscle as well as weight. In performing this service the 
Australian fleet is meeting the real need of the day, and it is 
also working out a system of local defence, which will be 
needed as the complement of any future development of 
joint Imperial striking power. All such service is much to 
the good. Like young Siegfried, a nation should forge its own 
sword; for it will put out its true strength on no other 
terms. 

The success of Australian efforts, however, must ulti- 
mately depend upon the co-operation of Great Britain and 
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other Dominions. It is not possible to forecast what form 
this may take until the policy of Canada, and possibly of 
South Africa, assumes some clearer shape. The weaknesses 
developed by the 1909 Agreement are some guide to 
the difficulties which any effective system of co-operation 
must endeavour to surmount, and actual discussion round 
a table is the only practical means of bringing these diffi- 
culties out. The real need of the moment is therefore for 
another Imperial Conference such as the Australian 
statement suggests. It seems clear that it cannot meet 
before next year, when the regular quadrennial Conference 
is due; but next year should be generally convenient, since 
the Canadian Government will then presumably be working 
out the permanent proposals with which Mr Borden has 
announced that he will follow up the emergency contri- 
bution of ships. A comparison of Canadian and Australian 
aims will then be possible; till then the practicability of the 
Australian ideal of a joint Pacific fleet is not very easy to 
discuss. 

Two points of great importance emerge, however, at 
once from the rough sketch of Pacific policy with which 
the Australian statement concludes. 

Of the five principles there stated, the first demands that 
“there should be ships in the Pacific Ocean large enough to 
cope with any hostile fleet ”; the second, that “ those ships 
should constitute one fleet ”; and the third, that “ the ships 
should be based on the Dominions by which they are built.” 
The first point to be considered is how, consistently with the 
independent authority of the different Governments, these 
ships or squadrons are really to be welded into an efficient 
naval whole. If the new Pacific fleet is to provide for security, 
it must be as effective and as well controlled an instrument 
as the present Japanese fleet. British fleets are primarily 
instruments of policy, designed to secure the greatest of 
British interests—peace. To secure that interest, they 
must conform to strategic principle in all their dispositions, 
even in time of peace, since “ naval strategy ” —to quote 
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again the great maxim quoted by Admiral Mahan—“ is as 
necessary in peace as in war.”* To be efficient, moreover, 
they must also conform, even in time of peace, to naval 
requirements in matters of command and control. It is 
quite certain that neither strategic principle nor naval re- 
quirements can be met by isolated squadrons based on ports 
many thousand miles apart. The only efficient arrangement 
conceivable is a joint battle-fleet, with local flotillas as its 
auxiliaries, concentrated throughout the year, though moving 
freely from one base to another, and subject to a single 
control. 

That is the naval aspect of the problem. The second point 
which must necessarily be faced arises from its diplomatic 
aspect—the relation of such a fleet to the conduct of foreign 
affairs. It has been shown that a great diplomatic instrument 
like the Japanese Alliance affects profoundly the relations 
of all the chief European Powers. A Pacific fleet such 
as the Australian statement contemplates would have 
an influence even more profound. It would be a new factor 
in the international balance, and it could no more divest 
itself of diplomatic significance than the Prime Minister of 
G eat Britain could address an audience from a platform as 
a private man. Its dispositions would be known to every 
Foreign Office with an eye to Pacific affairs; and in some 
contingencies the movement of even a single ship—like 
the “Panther” at Agadir—or the conduct of a single 
commanding officer might precipitate a crisis involving 
peace and war. 

It is suggested in the Australian statement that the prob- 
lem of control might be solved by the creation of a Pacific 
branch of the Committee of Defence. The idea may well 
be found to have great advantages so far as information 
is concerned and the working out of plans; but if it is 
necessary to correlate the defensive system of the Empire 
with its foreign policy, then clearly the body ultimately 
responsible for international relations must control all 

* See p. 424 above. 
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British high-sea fleets. The creation of a Pacific branch of 


the Committee of Defence cannot therefore in any way 
promote the solution of the problem—what Government is 
to control a jointly owned Pacific fleet? 

It was characteristic of the performances of the 1909 
Conference that it omitted to deal in any way with the 
international aspect of naval co-operation and of separate 
Dominion fleets. The subject, however, forced itself upon 
the Conference of 1911, and it was there decided* that, 
while the Dominions were to retain absolute control over 
their navies, which were to have naval stations of their own, 
Dominion vessels were to be governed by Foreign Office 
instructions whenever they desired to enter foreign ports. 
The Admiralty was also to be notified if any Dominion 
desired to send its ships outside its own naval station; and 
in tine of war, when a Dominion placed its ships at the 
disposal of the Admiralty, they were to “ form an integral 
part of the British fleet and remain under the control of the 
Admiralty during the continuance of the war.” The epi- 
tome of this compromise is to be found in the regulations 
regarding the most crucial of all national and international 
questions, that of the Flag. “The ships of such Dominion 
naval force,” so the regulations run, “ will hoist at the stern 
the white ensign as the symbol of the authority of the 
Crown, and at the jack-staff the distinctive flag of the 
Dominion.” 

So far as symbols go—and they are of great importance— 
the compromise looks well. But as a step towards real co- 
operation in the waters of the Pacific it will not stand the 
test of serious analysis. It is only necessary to glance at the 
boundaries of the Australian Naval Station to realize that. 
The line has been drawn both on the north and on the east 
so as to cut out all foreign territory of any kind. It runs south 
of the Dutch East Indies, just encloses the Australian 


*See Memorandum of Conferences between the British Admiralty 
and Representatives of the Dominion of Canada and Commonwealth of 
Australia [Cd. 5,746-2, 1912, pp. 1-3]. 
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portion of New Guinea, and then dips southwards so as to 
exclude New Caledonia, the New Hebrides, and all the Pacific 
Islands except Norfolk Island and Lord Howe Island, 
which are Australian territory. The only non-British 
territory enclosed by it is a generous section of Antarctica— 
so that the Commonwealth Government is effectually 
shielded from direct contact with any alien community 
except the penguins at the South Pole. This is clearly not 
the opportunity of learning by that direct experience of the 
world’s affairs which the Australian statement desiderates. 
It would necessarily be modified at once if the Pacific 
communities were to undertake any joint responsibility 
for their own defence; for the Australian Government 
cannot at present send a ship even to New Zealand (so 
stands the arrangement of 1911) without notifying the 
British Admiralty. 

At present there is no New Zealand Station, but the 
policy adopted by that Dominion will demand that such a 
station be fixed. The Canadian Pacific Station includes a 
large section of the Pacific coast of the United States; but 
is otherwise of no importance, for its western boundary 
runs from a point east and north of the Pacific Islands to 
Behring Straits and the North Pole. The two existing 
Dominion Stations in the Pacific are thus divided by an 
immense area; and in this dividing area lie all foreign 
territories and waters which might invest with diplomatic 
significance the movements of Dominion ships. Co- 
operation between Australia, New Zealand and Canada 
would not be possible therefore without some further 
understanding as to the area open to the three Dominion 
fleets and the method by which they should be controlled. 

It is obvious indeed that if a joint Pacific fleet is to be 
created, these whimsical “ stations ” must be abolished and 
the ocean treated as a whole; but that will not be possible 
unless the problem of foreign relations, which the “stations” 
are so ingeniously devised to burke, is taken into as serious 
consideration as that of naval control. The Australian 
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statement defines as the fifth of its principles the delegation 
of control to “ an authority which, while not divorced in any 
way from the British naval authorities, would be in direct 
touch with the Governments of the Dominions, and carrying 
out a policy agreed to by all.” There is nothing to add to this 
statement of the object in view, provided it be recognized 
that the control of a high-sea fleet cannot be divorced 
from the control of foreign policy and the daily responsible 
conduct of international affairs. If the Empire is to remain 
intact, it is not the distinctive flag at the jackstaff of our 
ships, however sacred that may be to our various national 
prides, but the flag of our common allegiance, His 
Majesty’s white ensign at the stern, which must symbolize 
our relation towards foreign Powers. 

Here then is the cardinal problem for the next Conference. 
The Conference of 1909 took a great step forward by endors- 
ing the policy of Dominion navies; but its project of an 
Eastern Fleet of the Empire was quite unpractical in the 
form which it then took, and it did not even consider the 
international problem which separate naval establishments 
would raise. The Conference of 1911 could not ignore the 
problem, but it shelved the real difficulties by promulgating 
an obviously ephemeral compromise. If the Conference of 
1915 is to do more lasting work, its members must study the 
experience of the past five years and come to closer quarters 
with the realities of their task. 

To discuss the joint development of armaments as though 
effective combination were necessary only in actual warfare 
is to overlook the Empire’s highest need as also its 
noblest task. British armaments must in their character and 
dispositions be calculated to stand the ordeal of war, for 
that is the finaljtest of their worth; but their first and great- 
est function is to maintain peace, and they will have failed 
us already in some degree from the moment that war is 
declared. The Empire would mean little to its best citizens 
were its sole inspiration to be the massing of material 
power. Organized force is essential to its purpose, but that 
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purpose itself, inherited from the chequered upward striving 
of the past and more ennobling than any development of 
strength and wealth, is toensure peace throughout the world, 
and more particularly between East and West. It is vital to 
our own white civilization to keep it in mutually helpful 
relations with the Asiatic peoples on which it has encroached; 
and the peace of the world, as well as our own security, 
depends in no small measure upon our success in the task. 
The new life which the Empire is giving to India, and the 
mutual value of its friendship with the awakened people of 
Japan, are striking signs of its fitness for that mediating 
and reconciling office between Eastern and Western ways of 
life; but we are still only at the threshold of the work, which 
is bound up with the whole Imperial system of policy in the 
Dependencies and in international affairs. Policy and defence 
cannot therefore be separated, if either is to be studied with 
effect. The efforts of the Conferences of 1909 and 1911 have 
been sterile largely because they were based upon an attempt 
to isolate the two and treat them as separate. It is for the 
next Conference to recognize their inevitable association 
and to reconcile it with the national aspirations so finely 


expressed in the creation of one, and the promise of other, 
Dominion fleets. 





INDIANS AND THEIR SOUTH 
AFRICAN COMPATRIOTS 


N the December issue of Tut Rounp Taste appeared a 

brief description of the five points of the Indians’ claim in 
South Africa, with the intimation that the trouble which 
had been brewing for a considerable time previously had 
come to a head in the shape of a renewal of passive resistance. 
This was followed, in the March number of Tue Rounp 
Taste, by a further account of developments, and a fuller 
statement of the question, from the South African stand- 
point, as it presented itself then. Meanwhile the report of 
the Solomon Commission was published on March 17, and 
contains recommendations calculated, if carried into effect 
with reasonable promptitude, to alleviate materially, if not 
altogether to remove, the grievances which lay at the root of 
the troubles. The following pages discuss the agitation and 
the report from the Indian point of view. 

A perusal of the Commission’s report leaves a general 
impression that, although the gravity of the issues involved 
was fully grasped and admirably handled, the intensity of 
feeling engendered in India during the latter half of 1913 
and the first three months of this year, and the full import 
of the agitation created in India by events in South Africa, 
were not wholly appreciated. It seems therefore desirable, 
especially in view of the criticism to which Lord Hardinge 
was exposed on account of his pronouncement in Madras, to 
analyse the Indian point of view, and to endeavour toexplain 
how it comes about that the question of the welfare of their 
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fellow countrymen resident in South Africa can now arouse 
in India a universal feeling of sympathy culminating in an 
agitation of grave moment to the Empire at large. It is 
hardly appreciated in South Africa that, at the numerous 
public meetings held throughout India to urge intervention 
on behalf of the Indians in South Africa, Englishmen and 
Indians stood together on the platform and shared the task 
of proposing and seconding the resolutions; that English 
women associated themselves with the Indian women in 
their protest against what was felt to be the stigma that was 
being undeservedly cast upon all Indian womanhood; and 
that the feeling generally aroused was more widespread, 
genuine and intense than has been occasioned by any other 
public question in recent years. It is necessary to make this 
clear, inasmuch as it explains the position as it presented 
itself in India, and justifies the attitude taken up by the 
Viceroy on behalf of India. This aspect of the case will be 
referred to, and Lord Hardinge’s speech quoted, later, in 
its proper place. 


I. Tue Inp1an Point or ViEw 


N the first place it is but too evident that the validity of 

the Indian claims is very seriously prejudiced, para- 
doxical though such a statement may appear to be, by the 
Indians in South Africa. As Mr Gokhale himself said, in 
Bombay, on December 15, 1912, “ Four-fifths of the entire 
Indian population in South Africa represented indentured 
labourers, ex-indentured labourers and their descendants. 
The remainder were free persons who had gone there at 
their own expense in the wake of the indentured labourers. 
One peculiarity of the position . . . was that there was no 
educated class among the Indians in South Africa, similar to 
the educated class of this country” (India). Now the inden- 
tured labourer is drawn most largely from the Madras coolie 
class; and, in the absence of the superior class of Indians, 
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it is of course inevitable that the South African should 
imagine that India is exclusively inhabited by people who are, 
racially and in the degree of their civilization, identical with 
the Indians whom he sees. Even the presence, in South 
Africa, of a very few persons of the type of Mr Gandhi, and 
the isolated visit of Mr Gokhale, are powerless to bring 
home the fact, with which we in India are so familiar, that 
the Indian who migrates to South Africa in nine cases out of 
ten belongs, ex hypothesi, to that precise position in the 
social scale which is indicated by his occupation, and, if he 
were in India, could neither aspire nor hope to rise above it. 
India, the political unit of the news agencies and news 
telegrams, is essentially non-existent. It is, indeed, un- 
necessary to repeat that the diversities of race, religion and 
language of its peoples make it an entity regarding which 
dogmatic assertions are impossible; but this truth has been, 
of late, reiterated so frequently that it tends to bring about 
a misunderstanding of the situation almost as grave as was 
occasioned by the glib dicta which assumed a united and 
homogeneous India. It seems desirable, therefore, to preface 
the description of the Indian view of the South African 
troubles by a brief survey of the component elements which 
go to make up what we call India and Indian opinion. 
Ethnologically the population of India may perhaps, for 
present purposes, best be described as the result of the 
successive superimposition of a series of highly civilized 
Aryan races upon a substratum of Dravidians: and its pecu- 
liarity lies in the circumstance that, owing to the meticulously 
specialized character of the civilization—social and religious 
—of the invaders, the technical social distinction between 
Aryan and non-Aryan still persists through the caste 
system at the present day, although the racial distinction 
has become less marked. Later political conquests, first by 
Mohammedan invaders and later by European countries, have 
changed the outward forms of government but have, as yet, 
had singularly little effect upon the sociology of the country, 
though the addition, whether by thesettlement of the Mogul 
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invaders or by forcible conversion, of Mohammedanism to 
the pre-existing religious faiths of India, has had an impor- 
tant bearing upon the political constitution of the continent. 
A factor in the case, however, which is too frequently 
ignored, but which, as will be clear from what will follow, 
has considerable importance in framing a true estimate of 
India’s views to-day, is the illustrious past which the history 
of India reveals. At the very dawn of our Christian era India 
was, at various epochs, welded into an Empire by successive 
dynasties, which may here perhaps be illustrated by the 
reign of the Emperor Asoka. There is no doubt whatever 
that India under his rule attained to a degree of prosperity, 
civilization and efficiency of administration which, excepting 
the Roman Empire at the height of its glory, has not been 
attained by Europe until comparatively modern times. Then 
followed other periods during which, to a greater or less 
extent, India as a whole was in the forefront of prosperity 
and commercial enterprise under Hindu dynasties, and these 
were succeeded, and eclipsed, by the splendours of the 
Mogul empire. 

It is true that, throughout these thousands of years, 
Indian society, with the sanction of the highly philosophic 
religious system of the Aryan Hindus, has continued to be 
disintegrated into a number of separate compartments, and 
that customs and manners have varied in different parts of 
the huge country with the variations of language and cli- 
mate; and it may be asserted with confidence that one con- 
tinuing factor which has militated steadily against the 
evolution in India of a single, or even uniform, conception 
of nationality has been the multiplicity of the languages 
spoken. Perhapsthe most momentous result of England’s con- 
nexion with India has been the establishment, for the first 
time in its long history, of a common language for the 
educated classes of the country. Not only has this achieve- 
ment profoundly modified the outlook as between one part 
of India and another, or between one class or caste of the 
people and others, but it has entirely changed the point of 
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view from which Indians of the educated class regard the 
British Empire and the outer world. They are able, at last, 
to take in common a survey of their past, and to under- 
stand the co-relation of the development of India’s civiliza- 
tion with its place in the eyes of other nationalities ; and they 
can view their interests not solely from the interprovincial 
standpoint, but from that of their common Indianadvantage. 
Intensely—and rightly—proud of their high and ancient 
civilization: made aware of their place in the sun in the 
historic past: conscious of their inherent capacity to hold 
their own in any fair and informed comparison between 
their own Aryan civilization and that of any other human 
race, educated Indians of the upper classes are rapidly evolving 
an instinct of nationality which, though it is handicapped in 
development by a thousand social fetters of their own 
manufacture, is a genuine impulse towards a higher realiza- 
tion of the best that is in them. We British have, in our 
language and our western education, furnished to India the 
cement with which may, eventually, be bound together the 
strong fabric of an Indian national sentiment, the first 
symptoms of which are to be seen in the expression of a 
common sympathy with India’s children abroad in the 
treatment that is meted out to them, and in the indignant 
protest against the assumption, which underlies that treat- 
ment, that Indians generally belong to an inferior civilization 
and can be classed with the indigenous tribes of South 
Africa. 

It may be, indeed it is, true that the bulk of the Indians 
who are found in South Africa belong chiefly to the un- 
educated and depressed classes of India, on whose behalf, 
in India, no great enthusiasm would be displayed in regard 
to their rights and privileges. It is also the case that South 
Africans are not in a position to know that the indentured 
labourer is not typical of Indian civilization at its best. In 
other words neither side has been able to enter into, and 
understand, the point of view of the other; and the condi- 
tions are such as to make it extraordinarily difficult to 
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enable them to do so. There are, however, certain outstand- 
ing principles which can be made clear, and certain grave 
misunderstandings which should be susceptible of removal; 
and one of the first of the latter is the misconception which 
classifies and regards the Indian immigrant as an uncivilized 
pagan, instead of as a humble member of a great and highly 
civilized community derived from the same great Aryan 
stock as we ourselves. There must be discrimination: and it 
is relevant at the present stage of the discussion to recall the 
wise words of Lord Milner when dealing with the Colour 
Question in a speech delivered at Johannesburg on March 31, 
1905. In commending to his audience a careful study of the 
report of the Native Affairs Commission, he said: “ Above 
all you may learn that the essence of dealing with it is 
discrimination—not to throw all coloured people, from the 
highest to the lowest, into one indiscriminate heap, but to 
study closely the differences of race, of circumstances, of 
degrees of civilization, and to adapt your policy intelligently 
and sympathetically to the several requirements of each.” 
Lord Milner was not here referring more particularly to the 
Indian question, but, as an earlier passage in the same 
speech shows, to the Kaffir problem generally; but both 
English and Indians in India hold that the principle of dis- 
crimination should be very specially applied to the case of 
Indians in South Africa, if not to their admission, at all 
events to their treatment when admitted, within the terri- 
tories of the Union. Cecil Rhodes’s principle, quoted in the 
same speech by Lord Milner, of “ equal rights for every 
civilized man,” may not, as yet, be a practicable policy for 
South Africa; but there is room for hope that the discrimi- 
nation will gradually come. 

Indians not only belong to a country with a civilization 
far older than our own, and a literature and philosophical 
cult which has profoundly modified those of the west, but 
they are descended from the same racial stock as ourselves. 
Planted in a different soil and in surroundings widely 
differing from those of northern and western Europe, they 
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have developed their civilization upon other lines and, under 
the influence of their surroundings, have permitted the 
accretion to their early religious teachings of many features 
alien to their original purity. Through the medium of the 
English language has come to India self-knowledge, the know- 
ledge of her own high traditions and great heritage of thought 
as well as the realization of her historical greatness. We 
British have in fact gi.en to India a unifying medium as well 
as created the germs of a national unity. Those Indians who 
profit by the medium do not perhaps realize to what they 
owe this new sentiment; and they most certainly do not 
fully appreciate its novelty. Its application to the case of the 
silent labourers in South Africa indicates a radical—almost 
a revolutionary—change in outlook. South Africa may, 
indeed, be said to have achieved for the humbler varieties of 
the Indian races what has never been achieved for them with- 
in the confines of their own country—a recognition of their 
equality of rights. It is not to be expected that South Africa 
should appreciate this. The South African citizen sees only 
indentured, or ex-indentured, coloured labourers, with a 
lower standard of living than himself; with manners and 
customs which his own civilization regards as objectionable; 
and with a religion which, in his partial understanding of it, 
judging it by externals, he regards frankly as pagan. Thought- 
ful Indians of reasonable outlook admit that such an attitude 
on the part of the South African is not merely excusable but is 
even inevitable; and they make due allowance for it. They 
realize that it would be unreasonable to expect the South 
African to appreciate, merely from contact with the Indian 
indentured labourer, the high standard of civilization so long 
ago attained by India, or to guess at the possibility that the 
better classes of Indians are derived from the same great 
subdivision of the human race as himself. The indentured 
labourer, and nine-tenths of the other immigrants to South 
Africa, are, in point of fact, not of the same race as the 
educated Indian who is now evolving the theory of an Indian 
nationality through the medium of the English language. 
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The latter is racially more closely related to the South 
African than to the immigrant. But the Indian leaders, 
admitting all this, yet feel themselves entitled to urge that 
just as Briton and Boer in South Africa, under the egis of 
the British flag, are combining to promote the well-being 
and betterment of their vast territories, so these should 
recognize the claims of all Indians hailing from the British 
Empire in India to humane and considerate treatment as 
British subjects. 

Nor has the attitude of the best Indian opinion failed to 
take note of the difficulties with which South Africa is con- 
fronted in connexion with this problem. To quote Mr 
Gokhale again, from his speech in Bombay on return from 
South Africa: “ The European community are a handful of 
people—only about a million and a quarter in all—in the 
midst of a vast indigenous population at a totally different 
grade of civilization. And the contact between these two 
races has already created grave problems. . . . And they 
found in the midst of their difficult and complicated 
situation a third element introduced, belonging to another 
civilization and representing other modes of life and 
thought.” It is clear from this that Mr Gokhale, in 
laying stress, first upon theilliteracy and backwardness of the 
vast bulk of the Indians in South Africa, and, secondly, 
upon the difference in the grade of their civilization from 
that of the European settler and ruler in the Union, is ex- 
pressing an enlightened recognition of the factors which 
make for difficulty in the solution of the problems awaiting 
settlement. His statement admits, what all candid Indians 
would admit, that the problem relating to the class of 
Indians who migrate to South Africa as labourers is not 
strictly the problem of British citizenship. It is rather the 
problem of securing fair and humane treatment for a class 
which, in India, suffers from social disabilities of a very 
real description;’a class, moreover, which, by heredity 
and education, is not, in India, recognized as being qualified 
effectively to exercise the rights of citizenship in the same 
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degree as Mr Gokhale’s “ educated class.” And it is for these 
reasons that the wisest and best Indian opinion has aban- 
doned the original claim to the “ open door ” and equality 
of political citizenship in order to concentrate, with added 
effect, upon the demand for material concessions calcu- 
lated to remove the sense of unfair and oppressive treat- 
ment. 

It has been claimed that Mr Gokhale expresses the most 
enlightened Indian opinion; but it must be admitted that 
his view does not in this matter secure universal acceptance. 
There is a small section of Indians, of sane and moderate 
views, who regard the sacrifice of the claim to the open door 
as the sacrifice of one of the essential rights inherent in 
British citizenship. India, as has been explained in [the 
foregoing paragraphs, has only recently arrived at the stage 
of national self-consciousness. Her educated sons have ab- 
sorbed the principles of free British citizenship, and cannot 
be expected to realize that the freedom of British citizen- 
ship depends, in its very nature, upon practical factors as 
well as upon theoretical principles: that the latter have, 
indeed, been evolved from the former. India is not yet a 
country in which all citizens are equal; and it may be cen- 
turies yet before their social equality is recognized. ‘This fact 
is vital to the questions now at issue in South Africa, and 
nothing will be gained by ignoring it. Political equality 
follows from social equality, and cannot safely precede it. 
Until society, in whatever country, affords equal oppor- 
tunity, both in the social and industrial world, to every one 
of its citizens, real political equality is an impossibility. 
Those Indians who are most zealous in their championship 
of the rights of their fellow-countrymen in South Africa 
would not, and could not if they would, regard them as their 
equals in their own country: they would be equally averse 
from the idea of submitting to the notion that the Indians 
in South Africa were fairly representative of Indians. 
Right of access for all British subjects to all parts of the 
British Empire is no doubt an attractive theoretical 
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principle, but it is in fact nowhere accepted in practice, as 
has been dramatically demonstrated, in the very case of 
South Africa, by the recent deportations of labour agitators. 

The true reason why so many enlightened Indians deplore 
the abandonment of the claim to the “ open door,” is, in 
fact, the feeling that it is closed to Indians on account of 
the race, or colour, prejudice. Here again nothing is gained 
by closing our eyes to facts. The colour prejudice is, no 
doubt, a factor influencing the South African view. It 
would be a miracle were it not so; and Mr Gokhale, with 
true insight, has faced the fact as an inevitable adjunct 
to the circumstances in which the European finds himself 
placed amid Kaffirs in South Africa. He, however, sees—and 
so do many advanced Indians—that the grade of civilization, 
not the colour prejudice, is the dominating question; and 
it is abundantly clear that the grade of civilization attained 
to by the class of Indians who work in South Africa is no 
more the grade of civilization of the educated high caste 
Indian of Aryan descent than it is of the European settler 
in South Africa. 


II. Tue Points ror SETTLEMENT. 


HE problem for settlement is, therefore, sufficiently 

complex. On the one hand, a new-born sense of nation- 
ality, sensitive, only recently apprised of its high heritage, 
but hampered by the conditions surrounding that heritage. 
On the other hand a new country, sparsely peopled by the 
conquering European settlers in the midst of “ a vast indi- 
genous population” with hardly any civilization at all. 
The problem is not merely the treatment to be accorded 
to immigrants of yet a third race, and the limitations to be 
imposed upon their immigration, but how to adapt that 
treatment to the legitimate aspirations of the newly-born 
national sentiment of the educated and highly civilized 
people of their country of origin, which, like South Africa 
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itself, claims to be an integral portion of the British Empire. 
Stated thus, the claim as put forward by Mr Gokhale is 
not an unreasonable claim, nor should a settlement based 
upon that claim be beyond the wit of man to achieve. The 
specific points of grievance, together with the findings of 
the Solomon Commission on them, can now be examined. 

The five grievances of the Indians as summarized in 
Tue Rounp Taste of December, 1913, were: 

1. The racial barrier in the Immigration Act; 

2. The deprivation of pre-existing rights by that Act; 

3. The £3 tax on ex-indentured men, women and 
children; 

4. The insecurity in status of married women; and 

5. The spirit animating the administration of the 
existing laws governing the Indians in South Africa. 

The failure to redress these grievances led to a deliberate 
movement, inaugurated and led by Mr Gandhi, to force 
upon the South African Government, by a general strike 
and by a peaceful invasion, in contravention of the law, 
of territory to which migration was prohibited, the early 
fulfilment of what the Indian community had every reason 
to regard as the binding promises already given to it. The 
invasion led to the conviction and imprisonment of such 
large numbers of Indians that the capacity of the jails gave 
out, and those convicted had to be confined in settlements. 
The process of carrying the law into effect in this manner, 
coupled with the measures taken to suppress the strike 
movement, led to rioting and violence, notably at Mount 
Edgecomb, Esperanza and La Mercy. Sensational accounts 
of ill-treatment and flogging, as well as the unprovoked 
shooting of Indian resisters, were telegraphed to England 
and India. Public feeling in both these countries was greatly 
roused, and there was, apparently even in South Africa, a 
general feeling that an inquiry should be held, not only (as 
demanded primarily in India and England), into the 
alleged ill-treatment of Indians in the course of the 
repressive measures, but also into the conditions generally 
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governing the admission of Indians to the country and 
the administration of the restrictive provisions. 

Opinion in India was well summarized by the Viceroy, Lord 
Hardinge, at Madras on November 24, 1913, in replying to 
various addresses: and, since the speech was hailed in India 
as putting the case for the Government of India as forcibly 
as it could be put at the moment, it may be well to quote 
at length that portion which related to South Africa: 


His Excellency said: “The position of Indians in 
South Africa has for some years past received the most 
anxious consideration of the Government of India and, 
as the Mahajana Sabha acknowledge, they are doing all 
that lies in their power to ensure fair treatment for 
Indians residing within the Union. The Act of which 
you complain has in practice the effect of putting a 
stop to Asiatic emigration to South Africa, though it 
does not discriminate in so many words against Asiatics. 
We have, however, succeeded in securing the privilege 
of entry for a limited number of educated Indians 
annually. We have also made special endeavours to 
secure as favourable terms as possible for Indians al- 
ready resident in the Union and our efforts have 
resulted in the inclusion of provisions for the right of 
appeal to the courts on points of law and of a definition 
of ‘ domicile’ in accordance with which the position 
of Indians who entered the Union otherwise than under 
indenture has been satisfactorily laid down. We are at 
the present moment in communication with the Secre- 
tary of State regarding other restrictions contained 
in the Act to which we take exception, and we trust that 
our representations may not be without result. You 
have urged in your address that retaliatory measures 
should be taken by the Government of India, but you 
have not attempted to state the particular measures 
which in your opinion should be adopted. As you are 
aware, we forbade indentured emigration to Natal in 
1911, and the fact that the Natal planters sent a dele- 
gate over to India to beg for a reconsideration of that 
measure shows how hardly it hit them. But I am afraid 
it has had but little effect upon South Africa as a whole, 
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and it is unfortunately not easy to find means by which 
India can make her indignation seriously felt by those 
who hold the reins of Government in that country. 
Recently your compatriots in South Africa have taken 
matters into their own hands, by organizing what is 
called passive resistance to laws which they consider 
invidious and unjust, an opinion which we, who watch 
their struggles from afar, cannot but share. They have 
violated, as they intended to violate, those laws with 
full knowledge of the penalties involved and ready with 
all courage and patience to endure those penalties. 
In all this they have the sympathy of India, deep and 
burning, and not only of India but of all those who like 
myself, without being Indians themselves, have feelings 
of sympathy for the people of this country. 

“But the most recent developments have taken a 
very serious turn and we have seen the widest pub- 
licity given to allegations that this movement of passive 
resistance has been dealt with by measures which could 
not for a moment be tolerated in any country that 
claims to call itself civilized. These allegations have been 
met by a categorical denial from the responsible Gov- 
ernment of South Africa, though even their denial 
contains admissions which do not seem to me to indi- 
cate that the Union Government have exercised a 
very wise discretion in some of the steps which they 
have adopted. That is the position at this moment, 
and I do feel that if the South African Government 
desire to justify themselves in the eyes of India and 
the world, only one course is open to them, and that 
is to appoint a strong and impartial committee, upon 
which Indian interests shall be fully represented, to 
conduct a thorough and searching inquiry into the truth 
of these allegations; and. . . . I have not hesitated 
to press that view upon the Secretary of State. Now 
that, according to telegraphic accounts received in this 
country from South Africa, such disorder as arose 
has completely ceased, I trust that the Government 
of the Union will fully realize the imperative necessity 
of treating a loyal section in a spirit of equity and in 
accordance with their rights as free citizens of the 
British Empire. You may rest assured that the Govern- 
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ment of India will not cease to urge these considerations 
upon His Majesty’s Government.” 


Eventually the Solomon Commission was appointed to 
investigate the whole question, and Sir Benjamin Robertson 
was deputed by the Government of India, with the consent 
of the South African Government, to represent the views 
of his Government and the interests of the Indian com- 
munity before the Commission. It is felt in India to have 
been most unfortunate that Mr Gandhi should have de- 
cided to boycott the Commission, and his action in this 
matter has added greatly to its difficulties. It is greatly to 
be regretted that a unique opportunity of representing the 
claim of India through Indians should have been lost; and 
if, nevertheless, as it is hoped, the Commission’s work 
bears valuable fruit, that result will have been more directly 
due to the Government of India, through Sir Benjamin 
Robertson, than to the Indian leaders in South Africa. 

As might be inferred from the analysis of the Indian 
view of the struggle, the question which, of all others, 
excited Indian feeling most was the marriage question. 
Here was a direct slur upon the civilization of the country 
of origin—India—and one which, owing to the fact that, 
though polygamy is countenanced, monogamy is the rule 
in India, was felt to be largely undeserved. It is very doubt- 
ful whether, if the marriage question had not come into 
prominence, Indian sentiment would have been roused 
to anything like the same extent. The influence of Indian 
womanhood was thrown into the balance, and all other 
issues were dwarfed. Public meetings of women, in which 
English women took part, were convened, and there was 
left no room for doubt as to the reality and depth of 
feeling aroused. This issue was regarded as the one which 
of all others cried for early remedy; and this fact in itself 
should go far towards correcting the impression, which 
apparently prevails in South Africa, that India’s marriage 
laws are of less sanctity than those of Europe. 
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From the report of the Solomon Commission, it is clear 
that that body correctly gauged the view of Indians that 
this was the crux of the agitation. They report that the 
marriage question is the most difficult of those with which 
they have had to deal, and they devote careful consideration 
to the subject. It appears to be the practice of the Immi- 
gration Department to admit one wife, and any minor 
children by her, of any Indian now entitled to reside in any 
province or who may hereafter be admitted to the Union, 
irrespective of the fact that his marriage to that wife may 
have been contracted according to a religion that recognizes 
polygamy, or that she is one of several wives married abroad, 
provided that she is the only wife residing in South Africa. 
The Commission recommend an amendment of the Immi- 
gration Act so as to bring the law into conformity with this 
practice. 

The Commission further advises that instructions be 
given to the Immigration Officers to open registers in each 
province for the registration, by Indians who have been three 
or more years in the Province and “ who have at present 
or have had in the past” more than one wife living with them 
in South Africa, of the names of such wives. These wives 
should thereafter be free to travel to and from India with 
their minor children, so long as their husband continues 
to reside in South Africa. 

Legislation is recommended on the lines of an Act of the 
Cape Colony, to provide for the appointment of marriage 
officers,from among Indian priests of different denominations, 
for the solemnization of marriages in accordance with the 
religious tenets of the parties; and general legislation is 
urged to provide for the validation by registration of existing 
de facto monogamous marriages of one man with one woman 
under the system which recognizes the right of the husband 
to marry one or more other wives. 

It may be said with confidence that these recommenda- 
tions, if carried into effect, and if worked reasonably by the 
administrative officers, will go far to satisfy India. One wife 
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and her children will be admitted with her husband, and 
will be free to go and come so long as her husband is in 
South Africa. Provision is made for registration of other 
wives married in accordance with the religious tenets of 
the community, and for the due solemnization in South 
Africa of such marriages. There will, in fact, be no pro- 
hibition against a plurality of wives and no exclusion of 
such, though the legal status of wife in the eyes of the South 
African legislature will be confined to one woman only. 

From the correspondence referred to in the Commission’s 
report it is clear that these recommendations meet with 
the concurrence of Mr Gandhi, as representing the general 
body of Indians; but it is not certain that they will be 
found entirely acceptable to Mohammedans. This aspect 
of the proposal for registration of a plurality of wives 
is carefully discussed, at considerable length, in the report, 
and, while the difficulty is fairly faced, the alternative 
which the Commission reject, of legalizing polygamy, is one 
which Indian Mussulmans will, it is believed, recognize to 
be impossible. As the Commission observe: “It is possible, 
however, that if they (the Mohammedans), clearly under- 
stand that there will be no prohibition against their going 
through the form of marriage with one or more women after 
their first marriage has been registered, and that by so doing 
they will not be incurring any penalties, they would be pre- 
pared to accept” the proposed solution—a solution in 
which the Malay Mussulmans have acquiesced. 

The next grievance, second in importance only to the 
marriage question, is the {3 tax. All ex-indentured Indians 
in Natal who completed their indentures after 1901, and 
their descendants, including all males above the age of 
sixteen years and all females above the age of thirteen, are 
liable to this tax; and if they fail to pay it they are ultimately 
liable to be imprisoned with hard labour for contempt of 
court. This impost was no doubt devised with the object 
of securing the speedy repatriation of Indians on expiry of 
their indentures; but it has failed to attain that object. 
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The Indian view was well expressed by Mr Gokhale in 
December, 1912, in Bombay. “ That under any law a girl of 
thirteen should have to pay £3 year to the State and should 
be liable to be sent to jail with hard labour for non-payment 
is a thing too horrible to contemplate. If you take an ordinary 
family of a father, a mother and two daughters of thirteen 
and fifteen, with one or two younger children, you will find 
that the family has to pay £12 year for the mere permission 
to live in the Colony of Natal—and that after the man and 
the woman have contributed five years’ labour to the pros- 
perity of the colony under a system of indenture.” After 
examining the effect of this exorbitant impost Mr Gokhale 
went on: “ Need anybody wonder that a prominent member 
of the Natal Legislature declared openly two years ago that 
the impost broke up families, drove men into paths of crime 
and women into lives of shame.” Having failed in its primary 
object of securing the speedy departure of Indians from 
South Africa it really seems to be the case that there is no 
possible defence for this exaction ; and this is the view taken 
by the Solomon Commission, who recommend that the tax 
be repealed; but it is clear that the matter is not one of 
entire simplicity, and that there is a genuine feeling on the 
part of some people that dangerous consequences may ensue. 
The part of the Commission’s report dealing with this 
aspect of the question is worth quoting. The Commissioners 
say: 
“It has been impressed upon us, however, that, 
apart altogether from the intrinsic merits of the 
question, there are extraneous considerations which 


make it undesirable that the tax should be remitted at 
the present time. 

“It is urged in the first place that the time is 
inopportune, inasmuch as, coming immediately after 
the strike, it will give the Indians the impression that 
the Government has yielded to pressure, and it will, 
therefore, be an encouragement to them in future to 
resort to similar means for securing their ends. This, 
however, is not an argument that appeals to us. If it 
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is right and proper that the tax should be remitted, we 
do not think that the Legislature should be deterred by 
such considerations from doing what it conceives to be 
right. Moreover, in all the circumstances of the case, 
and specially in view of the firm attitude taken up by 
the Government during the strike, we do not think that 
the Indians will misconceive the situation, or believe 
that there has been any concession to pressure. 

“In the second place it has been urged upon us that 
a repeal of the tax will have a very serious effect upon 
the natives throughout South Africa. It is upon this 
ground that quite a number of the witnesses, who, on 
the merits of the question are in favour of its repeal, 
object to any legislation to that effect. They fear that 
such legislation will lead to an agitation on the part of 
the natives for the remission of the Hut Tax, and that, 
if that is refused, will cause grave discontent and unrest, 
which will probably culminate in serious disturbances. 

“This is a matter which seems to us to fall outside 
the scope of our inquiry. It is impossible for us at 
present to undertake such an investigation as would be 
necessary in order to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion 
on the question. It is one essentially for the considera- 
tion of the Government, which has sources of infor- 
mation which are not at our disposal. Without, there- 
fore, expressing any opinion on the subject we have 
thought it desirable to refer to it, in view of the 
importance attached to it by several of the witnesses 
who gave evidence before us.” 


As regards the first objection to repeal, the Commission 
are not only unquestionably right in the attitude they take 
up, but also in their estimate of the effects of the concession. 
It is quite possible that, in the case of the Kaffirs, any con- 
cession to agitation may be unwise and be interpreted as a 
sign of weakness. The Indians in South Africa are, though 
uneducated, on a different plane of intelligence and will not 
be guilty of the error of supposing that what is conceded on 
the ground of right is really conceded only through fear. 
Apart from the fact that they are numerically but a small 
percentage of the population, they know that they will fail 
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to secure that support in India which has stood them in such 
good stead in the past troubles in connexion with factious 
or unreasonable demands. 

A number of recommendations are made relating to the 
procedure to be followed in administering the Immigration 
Act, and those which are concerned with the grant of per- 
mits and certificates, the taking of finger impressions, the 
fees for identification certificates, and the recognition, else- 
where in the Union, of Natal domicile certificates, are all 
calculated to alleviate the oppressive conditions hitherto 
imposed on Indians. It is impossible to say with assurance, 
as yet, that the recommendations technically remove all 
grievances based on a racial distinction, though it would 


appear that the essentials of a full redress are implied in the 
advice that 


** Domicile certificates which have been issued to 
Indians in Natal by Immigration Officers of that 
Province, and which bear the thumb impression of the 
holder of a permit, should be recognized as conclusive 
evidence of the right of the holder to enter the Union, 
as soon as his identity has been established.” 


The general impression conveyed by a perusal of the 
Commission’s report is, however, that its recommendations 
cover all the points in respect of which there was real hard- 
ship or even a legitimate feeling of grievance; and the Indian 
press and public have hailed it not only as a satisfactory 
document, but as a statesmanlike pronouncement on the 
real needs of the situation. The recommendations, so far as 
they relate to action in India in respect of married women 
and children, will certainly be acted upon when they are 
endorsed by the South African Government; and it may be 
well to place it on record that South Africa may rely impli- 
citly on the capacity of the magistracy of India in respect of 
the thoroughness of their inquiries and may depend with 
confidence upon any certificate granted by them. 

India, then, is thoroughly satisfied with the report of the 
Solomon Commission. There is, moreover, no desire in 
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India to question the bona fides of the South African Govern- 
ment, or to hesitate to believe in their desire to take early 
steps to give effect to the Commission’s recommendations. 
It is to be hoped, nevertheless, that too much time will not 
be allowed to elapse before those steps are taken. Indians, 
whether in India or South Africa, cannot be expected to 
realize to the full either the difficulties which may confront 
the Botha Government, or the uncertainties inherent in the 
political situation in South Africa. The Indian question is 
neither the only, nor perhaps the most important, question 
with which General Botha, or his successor, will have to deal, 
but to India that aspect of the case cannot be expected to 
appeal. There is reason to believe that there is a pressing 
demand in South Africa as well as in India for a settlement; 
and to India it is a matter of vital concern that the settle- 
ment should be brought about without delay. It is thus 
earnestly to be hoped, and hoped with some approach to 
confident expectation, that the South African Government 
will be able to introduce the necessary measures of reform 
at a very early date. It is with no desire to reopen an old 
grievance that Indians point to the understanding arrived at 
in I91I, and express some apprehension lest the failure to 
carry that understanding into effect should be repeated. 
It may be said, indeed, that the best informed Indians do 
recognize South African difficulties and are prepared to 
believe that the Union Government are going to do their 
utmost to bring about a speedy settlement on right lines. 
The effect either of indefinite delay, or of material departure 
from the recommendations regarding either of the vital 
matters dealt with in the Commission’s report, would, 
however, have a most damaging effect. 

There is one other point which it is impossible to omit 
from mention in any attempt to give a fairly comprehensive 
account of Indian opinion on the South African question. 
More and more frequently there are beginning to appear in 
the Press accounts of the revolutionary doings and sayings 
of Indians, not only in India but also in Canada, the United 
States and elsewhere. These Indians, in so far as they are 
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really revolutionaries, are doubtless engaged primarily in 
fomenting disaffection against the British Government in 
India; but their operations appear to be attracting the un- 
favourable notice of the countries in which they are residing. 
Indians of moderate view in India are fully conscious of the. 
danger created by these people to the cause of securing the 
full recognition of British citizenship to Indians in other 
British possessions. When the South African difficulty first 
came into prominence, India was going through the first 
period of anarchist outrages, and it is not improbable that 
these had their effect on the minds of people in South 
Africa, exerting an influence unfavourable to the Indian 
cause. It is most unfortunate for that cause that anarchism 
should still be rampant in certain parts of India, and even 
more so that the activities of the revolutionaries in other 
countries should further handicap Indians in establishing 
their claim to consideration. It may be true that it is only a 
small section of educated Indians who are engaged in this 
mischievous work; but all well-affected Indians are beginning 
to appreciate the fact that the injury such persons can do to 
the cause of their country’s advance is out of all proportion 
to their numbers. Nothing has so imperilled the political 
growth of India as the political outrages, and the influence of 
these is by no means confined to the shores of India. 
Nothing is better calculated to nullify the work of men like 
Mr Gokhale and Mr Gandhi than the creation of a feeling 
that they are the exception and not the rule; and every out- 
rage committed, every Indian discovered in other countries 
engaged on revolutionary propaganda, stultifies the good 
work which those two have done and are doing. All true 
well-wishers of India, all those who look to her growth, 
whether industrial, commercial or political, on true and 
sound lines, must and do view with reprobation the action 
of these irresponsible few who have it in their power to 
work incalculable harm to the cause. 


*,* Since this article was written, the bill to give effect to the Commis- 
sion’s recommendations has been prepared and published by the South 
African Government. 
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I 


HE Union of South Africa has now been an officially 

accomplished fact for four years. The first Union 
Parliament is in its fourth session and must be dissolved 
next year. The politicians, who have guided it, had pre- 
viously, except in the Cape Colony and in a lesser degree 
in Natal,* very little experience of the workings of the 
British system of self-government, and that system is too 
elusive to grasp easily. The first South African Cabinet was 
formed primarily on the basis of including representatives 
from each of the four provinces and that principle has 
strongly influenced each successive reconstruction. After, 
for example, the reconstruction following Mr Hull’s resig- 
nation General Botha felt it necessary to explain that 
though for the moment the Cape had four members and the 
Transvaal but two, Sir David Graaff was resigning shortly 
and that would redress the balance. It would be idle to 
pretend that men thus chosen forgot provincial jealousy 
when they entered the Cabinet. The past experience of the 
Cape, therefore, valuable as it has been, has not had as 
much influence as might have been expected. It is proposed 
to examine some of the divergencies which have occurred 
in South Africa from the commonly accepted conventions 
and practice of the British Constitution. Many of the 


® Natal was granted Responsible Government in 1893. 
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divergencies may be accidental, some perhaps are inten- 
tional, some probably have been rectified; others very likely 
will be rectified in the future; but at any rate no harm can 
be done by calling attention to them. 

The Nationalist party secured such a large majority at 
the polls that the Cabinet has been in little danger from 
without, but within four years it has passed through two 
serious crises—the resignation of Mr Hull and the dis- 
missal of General Hertzog. The first showed how hardly 
the first South African Cabinet was learning the doctrine of 
collective responsibility. Mr Hull resigned on the ground* 


“‘ that the members of the Cabinet and certainly I as 
Minister of Finance have not been consulted on 
important matters affecting the railways and their 
administration.” 


The general impression left by the debate was, as was stated 
in THE Rounp Taste at the time, that Mr Hull was correct 
in his specific charges. But whether this was so or not, all 
the ministers who spoke seemed agreed that the Cabinet 
had not consulted together as much as it should have done. 


The late Mr Sauer as Minister for Railways in his defence 
said: 


“The fact is, to be perfectly candid, perhaps all of 
us in the Cabinet have carried on our business in more 
or less of the watertight compartment system. Let us 
be perfectly candid, it is not confined to the railways 
but extends to every other department. Let me say 
this, if the railways and other departments are to work 
in harmony, with which I quite agree, then the Trea- 
sury must be reciprocal; but I know just as little of my 
honourable friend’s affairs as he says he knows of mine, 
although in every case it would be an exaggeration to 
say we did not know, as in the main we did know the 
position more or less.” 


“The statements of Mr Hull and Mr Sauer are to be found in South 
African Hansard, 1912. column 2,816 et seg.; that of the Prime Minister 
and the rest of the debate, column 2,855. 
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And the Prime Minister said: 


“T think the Cabinet has not been sufficiently con- 
sulted. . . . I agree with my friend the member for 
Barberton when he says the Cabinet must be con- 
sulted more.” 


Two excuses were offered for this state of things. The 
Prime Minister urged that the amount of departmental 
organization following Union had been so great, that 
Ministers had naturally tended to pay attention to their 
own departments only, but he hoped things would be 
easier in the future. The other excuse was more interesting. 
The Minister for Railways said:* 


‘The position of the railways is certainly difficult 
as things stand at present. On the one hand is the 
Board which is very jealous, and properly jealous, of its 
rights. On the other hand, there is the Government, 
which is anxious that it should be consulted at all 
stages, and it is very difficult at times to carry out 
your functions and duties, giving satisfaction all 
round.” 


The Prime Minister, commenting on this, said:T 


“The Cabinet must be held more directly respons- 
ible. A spirit is prevailing in South Africa, and in 
this House, which is very eager to delegate large num- 
bers of matters to Boards. ‘The Railway Board is the 
first institution of that character, and that Board made 
the position more difficult.” 


There is no doubt that this spirit does exist and has had 
considerable influence in various directions. With regard 
to the Railway Board it is significant that its exact functions 
still remain undefined. Still, there can be little reasonable 
doubt as to what was the intention of the Convention. The 


* South African Hansard, 1912, column 2,816, 
t Ibid, column 2,855. 
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Board is there to run the railways as a business concern and 
to keep the railway service and its conduct as far out of 
politics as possible. The members of it are irremovable 
except upon an address from both Houses of Parliament. 
The Cabinet then cannot be responsible for the state of the 
railway service except in so far as it is responsible for the 
appointment of the members of the Board. But inasmuch 
as the Treasury would have to make good any permanent 
deficit in the railway balance-sheet it does seem necessary 
that it should be consulted upon matters likely to affect 
that balance sheet, and since they are of more than depart- 
mental interest presumably the Cabinet should be con- 
sulted as well. Again, the Act of Union, though it lays down 
that the railways shall be conducted upon business prin- 
ciples, goes on to say :* 


“‘ Due regard being had to agricultural and indus- 
trial development within the Union and promotion 
by means of cheap transport of the settlement of an 
agricultural and industrial population in the inland 
portions of all provinces of the Union.” 


The making of new lines and the reduction of rates for 
those purposes by Parliament upon Cabinet advice is clearly 
provided for by the Act, and over the political railway policy 
the Cabinet is of course supreme. 

General Smuts evidently realized the friction which is 
likely to arise when the Minister is bound in large numbers 
of matters by such absolute Boards. In bringing forward the 
second reading of his Defence Bill he proposed indeed a 
Defence Council, but said:t 


**Qne point seems quite clear that it should have 
nothing to do with the ordinary administration of the 
defence force. Once you take away ministerial control, 
you create a bulwark behind which a weak minister 
may shelter himself in times of great emergency... . 

* Section 127. 
+ South African Hansard, 1912, 641-2. 
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The Defence Council should be a consultative and 
advisory body... . I think that an advisory consultative 
council to deal with certain large matters in this bill 
will be of great service, whereas the administrative 
bodies will really be more a drag on the machine.” 


But the Defence Bill went to a Select Committee, and the 
result was a schedule constituting the Defence Council 
and carefully defining its functions for a period of five 
years. It is to be consulted and advise the Governor- 
General upon most matters of importance. The Governor- 
General may in time of great emergency act without con- 
sulting it, but it must be asked the course it would have 
recommended afterwards. And it may report to Parliament. 
It was definitely designed by the Select Committee to act 
as a check upon the minister and to prevent cases of 
jobbery. To judge from the annual report of the Secretary 
for Defence the Council has worked very well and, apart 
from its valuable recommendations, has by its very existence 
checked any tendency to slackness in the department.* 
Somewhat similar though of less importance are the five 
boards which were to be constituted under the Land 
Settlement Act. The minister must refer all proposed 
purchases of land to one of them and cannot give a higher 
price than that fixed by them. 

One other board, the Civil Service Board, must be 
referred to. Again General Smuts, in putting the bill before 
the House, dwelt upon the difficulties of having a board 
independent of ministerial control. After comparing the 
British and Australian systems he said:t 


“He thought they should leave the ultimate re- 
sponsibility with the Government in order that year 
by year it might be responsible to Parliament. If they 
went the whole length of the Australian Act no re- 
sponsibility would rest with the Government.” 


* Annual Report of the Defence Department, 1914. 
t South African Hansard, 1912, column 2,039. 
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Once again, however, the Select Committee to whom the 
bill was referred insisted upon a Board appointed for five 
years, reporting annually to Parliament and irremovable 
except upon a vote of both Houses in the same session. 
The Act, however, does not go as far as the Australian Act 
and the compromise has already led to difficulties. The 
position is very clearly put in the annual report presented 
by the Public Service Commission to Parliament at the 
beginning of the present session.* It shows that there has 
been considerable friction between the Public Service 
Commission and the Treasury and Department for the 
Interior. The Government is trying to relegate the Com- 
mission to the position of the Civil Service Advisory Boards 
which existed before Union, and to restrict their functions 
to: 

1. Recommending persons for appointment to posts in 
the administrative and clerical departments. 

2. Keeping records and holding examinations. 

3. Inquiry into disciplinary cases. 

4. Making recommendations for promotion. 

The Commission, on the other hand, claim that their 
powers more nearly resemble those of the Australian Commis- 
sioners, and that they must be consulted upon the creation 
of new posts and the fixing or alteration of any salary or 
scale of salary even if these occur owing to the normal 
expansion of departments. These claims they base on the 
fact that the Act lays it down that the Commission shall 
make recommendations as to the control, reorganization 
and readjustment of any departments or offices in the 
public service, and they fail to see how even normal expan- 
sion can take place without some reorganization and read- 
justment. 

The report goes on to state that the Treasury claims, in 
its own words, that it must deal “ not alone with questions 
of increased establishments but also with the innumerable 
other problems affecting the service which arise from day to 


* Report of the Public Service Commission, 1914. 
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day,” while the Department for the Interior claims that 
“the duties connected with the administration of the 
public service as a whole are controlled by this depart- 
ment.” The report has been referred to a Select Committee, 
and there for the moment the question rests, but it is 
obvious that a very important principle is at stake. 

It will be seen that the Government have under Parlia- 
mentary pressure more than once consented to share their 
executive responsibility with independent boards. It is 
also clear that it has not been desirous of shrinking from 
executive responsibility. But the Hull-Sauer controversy 
suggested that it little understood the principle of collective 
Cabinet responsibility, and that General Botha had failed 
to grasp fully the functions of a Prime Minister. It was 
significant that though the Cabinet promised amends for 
the future, party necessity being always responsible for 
much, itwas Mr Hull, who had insisted upon more collec- 
tive responsibility, that left the Cabinet and Mr Sauer, 
who had violated it, that remained. 

The Botha-Hertzog quarrel throws some further light 
upon this point. It was notorious that it was impossible 
to reconcile the utterances, upon anything connected with 
the racial problem, expressed by the Prime Minister and 
his colleague. Yet things were allowed to drift on with 
the most cynical disregard for the principle which we are 
discussing and might still be drifting on if Colonel Leuchars 
had not brought matters to a head by insisting upon 
resigning. In this way the doctrine of the collective re- 
sponsibility of the Cabinet was tardily vindicated, but it is 
still open to doubt if it has been thoroughly grasped. 


Il 


HE shortcomings are, however, understandable in a 
Cabinet which brought together men, many of whom 
were but little accustomed to the working of Parliamentary 
and Cabinet government. But this is not sufficient to 
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explain the tendencies of what we may call legislative 
responsibility. The ordinary Englishman of to-day thinks 
of the Cabinet as responsible not merely for the adminis- 
tration of the various departments of Government, but as 
putting forward year by year a number of important legis- 
lative proposals, which it has carefully considered and holds 
to be essential for the welfare of the country. It is perhaps 
an exaggeration to say that the modern Cabinet legislates 
for the nation, but it is probably true that when the ordinary 
man is asked about the Cabinet, he thinks first and thinks 
rightly of the legislative programme which it puts forward 
for his acceptance. It is, save under exceptional circum- 
stances, upon the legislative measures which it has passed or 
proposes to pass, that it will or will not be returned to 
power at a general election. The legislative responsibility 
of the Cabinet seems to be now firmly established. And 
though it is certainly not a hundred years old, it is, so far as 
we can see, essential to the working of the British forms of 
government. But this view is by no means universally 
accepted by the first South African Cabinet. Speaking at 


Pretoria in November, 1912, General Smuts, intellectually 
much the ablest minister, said:* 


“ He very often thought that too much was expected 
from the Government. It was the British system for 
the Government to be practically solely responsible 
for the legislation of the country, but that was a 
dangerous system and one which in the long run made 
a farce of Parliament and that tended to raise the cry 
of caucus, which he saw Mr Merriman had also 
referred to in one of his speeches. It was not only the 
Government that was responsible for legislation, it 
was every member of Parliament. He thought that 
there was much in that other system, under which 
the Goverrment had not much directly to do with the 
legislation of the country. The work of the Government 
was to administer and the work of Parliament to deal 
with legislation.” 

* Cape Times, November 8, 1912. 
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This is not the only occasion upon which the Minister 
for the Interior and Finance has given expression to such 
ideas. Nor have these ideas been altogether without influ- 
ence upon the actions of the South African Parliament, 
though it is true that up to the present all important legis- 
lative proposals have been introduced to the House from 
the Treasury benches. Circumstances have not been 
unfavourable. Many South Africans, both among _poli- 
ticians and also outside their ranks, desired to start Union 
with a Coalition Ministry. They thought that such a 
Ministry would be the better able to complete the work of 
the Convention. They held that time would produce issues 
upon which parties would naturally form themselves, 
whereas at the time there were few such issues in existence. 
The attempts to form this Coalition Ministry broke down, 
but the feeling which prompted it has had a strong influence 
upon the House of Assembly. The Unionist opposition, 
seldom divided upon fundamental grounds from the 
Government’s attitude on public questions, has steadily 
refused, both under the leadership of Sir Starr Jameson 
and of Sir Thomas Smartt, to act upon the principle that 
the first duty of an Opposition is to oppose. It has fre- 
quently given the Government valuable assistance, assist- 
ance which ministers have acknowledged both inside and 
outside the House. A notable example is the Irrigation 
Act of last year. Again, in bringing forward his proposal 
for an inquiry into the state of the Civil Service at the 
beginning of the session of 1912, Sir Starr Jameson was very 
careful to point out that the motion was not to be treated as 
a vote of no confidence because the existing system was the 
best that could be obtained under prevailing circumstances.* 
Similarly, when last session Mr Cresswell, the Labour party 
leader, proposed a vote of no confidence the Opposition 
were to the last moment arguing among themselves what 
attitude they should adopt. Even more important and 
significant has been the use which has been made of Select 


* Cp. South African Hansard, 1912, column 487. 
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Committees. It seems to be becoming the rule to refer 
every first-class measure to a Select Committee soon after 
its introduction. 

The way in which the Government calmly accepts the 
recasting of their bills by these Select Committees has more 
than once been commented on in Tue Rounp Taste.* 

Mr Malan, introducing as Minister for Education the 
second reading of the Higher Education Bill in 1912, said 
that he should not go into the terms of the bill in detail, 
as he proposed to send it to a Select Committee. When 
roars of laughter from the Opposition greeted this remark 
he reminded the House that “in the United States they 
have adopted the system of not taking a bill till it has been 
referred to a Select Committee.” This attitude perhaps 
reached a climax in the session of 1913 when Mr Malan him- 
self moved that the orders for the Second Reading of the 
University Bill be discharged and the bill be referred to a 
Select Committee—a course which was followed. Mr 
Duncan not unnaturally inquired in the course of the 
debate whether or no ministers were agreed upon the 
principles of the bill. It makes little difference that Mr 
Malan shrank from openly defending his motion on the 
theories which General Smuts advocates and argued that 
inasmuch as the bill affected vested interests it should be 
treated as a private bill. The tendency of the Government 
to rely upon Select Committees for their legislative measures 
is obvious. A remark in the same speech of Mr Malan also 
throws light upon the Government attitude towards legis- 
lation. He said:t 


“‘ He told Mr Hawkesley they (the Cabinet) would 
do their best to see it (i.e. the University Bill in the 
shape to which the Beit Trustees had assented) adopted 
in Parliament, but they could not bind Parliament in 
any way.” 

* Especially Rounp Taste for September, 1912. 


¢ South African Hansard, 1912, column 2,176. 
t Cape Times, April 8, 1913. 
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The only meaning which can be attached to this remark 
is that the Government, though the University Bill was 
mentioned in the Governor-General’s speech and intro- 
duced by the Minister for Education, were not prepared to 
stake their existence upon the successful passing of the 
measure. And yet the University question was admitted to 
be one of the most important with which the country was 
faced. Again, in the present session the Government intro- 
duced the Peace Preservation Bill, an executive measure 
of first-class importance. This has now been withdrawn, 
and the Unionists openly rejoice at the success of their 
representations. 

Under such circumstances it does not seem to be alto- 
gether impertinent to discuss the theories which General 
Smuts has advanced. The British form of self-government 
may be said to combine Cabinet responsibility for legisla- 
tion and the two-party system. One of the evils which have 
undoubtedly recently appeared is the caucus system. But 
the caucus system is not necessarily absent when Cabinet 
responsibility for legislation is absent. In the U.S.A. there 
is legislation by Select Committee and yet Mr Bryce says 
of the House of Representatives :* 


“When a debate arises unexpectedly on a question 
of importance members are often puzzled how to vote. 
...If the issue is one of serious consequence to the 
party, a recess is demanded by the majority, say for 
two hours. The House then adjourns, each party 
‘goes into caucus’ (the Speaker possibly announcing 
the fact), and debates the matter with closed doors. 
Then the House resumes and each party votes solid 
according to the determination arrived at in caucus.” 


In the United States there are, of course, usually two 
parties only. When the two-party system is absent from a 
legislative chamber the caucus evil is perhaps less obvious. 
Theoretically a bill stands on its merits. Had, for example, 


* Bryce, American Commonwealth, vol. 1, p. 154. 
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General Botha boldly adopted this attitude, there is little 
doubt but that he could have carried the University Bill, 
because, though not enthusiastic over it, a large part 
of the Opposition were prepared to vote for it. But it is 
notorious that the group system leads to very much 
outside-the-House bargaining and tacit understanding. 
Whatever may be the theory, members do not as a rule 
give a free and unbiassed vote on the measure in hand but 
vote rather with a view to securing a quid pro quo when 
their own favourite bills come forward. Nor would this evil 
of the group system disappear, though perhaps it would be 
lessened, if Government responsibility for legislation were 
shifted on to the shoulders of Select Committees. The 
opportunities for political logrolling afforded by the Select 
Committees in America are notorious. But it is almost 
certain that any combination of the group system with 
absence of Government responsibility for legislation would 


result in stagnation. Mr Bryce says of the American House 
of Representatives :* 


“If it were a chamber, like those of France or 
Germany, divided into four or five sections of opinion, 
none of which commands a steady majority, it would 
not work at all. But parties are few in the United States 
and their cohesion tight.” 


It is the party cohesion that is most lacking in South 
Africa, and strong Government leadership is therefore 
peculiarly desirable to keep the House from frittering away 
its time. 

If, however, the party system were stronger one advan- 
tage would indeed be secured if the introduction of bills lay 
with select committees. They would pass more rapidly 
than if they were introduced by the Government, for the 
different sections of the House would feel that their views 
had had full consideration in the Committee. No Lower 


House cares to spend much time in academic debating, 
* Bryce, The American Commonwealth, vol. 1, p. 152. 
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and even in the South African Parliament time is of very 
great importance. Each year there are grumblings at the 
length of the session, the rushing through of much legisla- 
tion in the closing weeks and a promise of a shorter session 
next year. Of course, if South Africa develops the group 
system rather than the two-party system, the saving of 
time would probably not be so great. And even this advan- 
tage brings a serious drawback. The fate of a bill is really 
decided in the Select Committee sitting with closed doors.* 
And consequently there is not that public interest that is 
shown when it is discussed openly in the House. And a 
lack of public interest in politics is disastrous in a demo- 
cratic state. 

Again, it is well known what days of careful thought and 
investigation are spent upon a measure before it is intro- 
duced into the House of Commons. The correspondence, 
the interviews, the searching of blue books, the submission 
of knotty points to experts who are often prepared to give 
only confidential advice—all these preliminary steps can 
only be satisfactorily undertaken by those with Govern- 
ment Departments behind them. If the legislative work 
of the Cabinet were delegated to a Select Committee, the 
effect would not, we venture to think, be good upon the 
Departments, which would have to work under the Select 
Committee. The Cabinet might indeed introduce the bill 
and there let their responsibility end, but both courses 
are open to the same objection. Even when a bill is intro- 
duced by a Cabinet responsible for its success which 
has taken every possible step to make it perfect, flaws and 
defects enough are found in it. What is likely to be the 
result when there is no such impelling motive? 

If Government responsibility for legislation makes it 
difficult to effect radical alterations in a bill once introduced, 
it means that it will be all the more likely to introduce a 
good bill in the beginning, especially if there is the prospect 
of a vigorous opposition as well. A further consideration 

* Even in the U.S.A. this is usually the case (cp. Bryce, vol. 1, 163). 
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is the complications that are likely to follow at election 
times. It is one thing for a constituency to inquire whether 
a candidate is in favour of a party programme; it is quite 
another for it to discover and weigh his attitude towards all 
the different topics which may be brought up for legisla- 
tion and to analyse his voting during the past Parliament. 
It is also a well-known result of the group system that it 
increases in a most perplexing way the number of candi- 
dates at an election and the issues upon which the election 
is fought. 

But, after all, it is needless to labour the minor diffi- 
culties which confront General Smuts’ theories as to the 
relative positions of Government and legislation. For unless 
Government responsibility for legislation be accepted, 
unless, as a distinguished American writer upon the English 
constitution has put it, “the Cabinet legislate with the 
advice and consent of Parliament,” one of the supposed 
cardinal principles of Cabinet Government—the selection 
of the Cabinet from one party and that party the party 
having a majority in the lower House of Parliament— 
breaks down. If the Cabinet be not responsible for legisla- 
tion there appears to be no reason why they should be 
agreed upon the best course to take over anything. 

Anyone at all conversant with eighteenth-century English 
history will remember how slowly the principles of Cabinet 
and party government came into existence. This is usually 
attributed to the overwhelming superiority secured by the 
Whigs under the first two Hanoverian sovereigns. Doubt- 
less in the same way much of the present state of affairs in 
South Africa is due to the great numerical preponderance 
of the Nationalist party. But there was another reason. In 
the eighteenth century legislation based upon general prin- 
ciples was extremely rare. There was, therefore, very little 
to divide parties. Most party cleavages came over foreign 
policy and ministers triumphed or failed according to their 
measure of success therein. But ina self-governing Dominion 
foreign policy does not exist. As Colonial Ministries are the 
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more consulted upon foreign policy and come to realize 
its effect upon themselves, questions may arise in this 
field, as one appears to have done in Canada, sufficiently 
acute to differentiate the Government from the Opposi- 
tion. But it is not to be expected and certainly not to 
be hoped that differences of this kind will be frequent. 
There remains then only domestic executive policy and 
perhaps finance, though that might also be very well dealt 
with by a Select Committee. It is true that the Opposi- 
tion have not been slow in criticizing such things as the 
Government’s treatment of the Civil Service, though even 
here they have usually hesitated in pressing home their 
attacks. But in the bigger executive matters another prin- 
ciple has recently made its appearance to stultify opposi- 
tion. The Opposition have expressed strong disapproval of 
the way in which the Government dealt with the strike 
last July and also of the deportations. But they voted in 
favour of the deportees only being allowed back at the 
Minister’s discretion and have as yet shown no signs of 
bringing forward a vote of no confidence in the Govern- 
ment. Their argument is that it is necessary in times of 
crisis to support the Government whether its actions be 
wise or unwise. There may indeed be times when such a 
course is necessary, but when the crisis is over the examina- 
tion and criticism of the Government’s action should be 
the more strict and careful. Apparently the situation has 
only to be sufficiently serious for the Opposition to abstain 
from criticism on the ground of patriotism and when it is 
past to say that, though the situation was not met in the 
best way, nevertheless it was met, and therefore criticism 
is superfluous. If indeed this principle be not accepted 
and the Government introduce much executive legislation 
of the kind of the Peace Preservation Bill, then it is true 
that a definite cleavage might appear as to the radical 
principles upon which the executive government of the 
country should be based. But failing such a situation 
should the Government urge further that Parliament and 
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not the Cabinet is primarily responsible for legislation, the 
Opposition might ask with justice why then they mono- 
polize all political office. No one could pretend that the 
Nationalist party contains all those people most fitted for 
executive work. 

The real conclusion of General Smuts’ theory is that 
the executive must cease to be formed on party lines. 
Incidentally it may be noted that signs are not wanting 
of a Coalition between the two parties in the near 
future. This will probably be hastened if the Labour party 
be returned in sufficient strength to offer more than 
a vociferous opposition. If this should occur then there 
will undoubtedly be an Opposition who will regard it as 
their first duty to oppose. But rapidly as things move in 
Africa, it must be some years before they will be able to 
challenge the numerical strength of the Nationalist party. 
When one party has a great preponderance for a long time 
the tendency is always for the working of the party system 
to become slack. It is to be hoped that this will not lead 
South Africa unconsciously into modifying those principles 
in an American direction. There is, of course, no absolute 
reason why South Africa should follow the example of the 
Mother Country in every detail. Should she decide to 
substitute the Select Committee to exercise what in 
England have become the legislative functions of the 
Cabinet, and to have what seems to be the natural corollary 
—a non-party executive, she will undoubtedly provide 
much to interest the constitutional historian, but it will be 
well, if she decide to take this step, that she should do so 
consciously. 

There is one other tendency which may be noticed in 
conclusion, though it appears to be common to England as 
well. What we may call the Radical theory of delegacy has 
replaced the old theories of Burke as to representation. 
Few successful candidates, either in Great Britain or in 
South Africa, would dare address their constituents as 
Burke addressed the electors of Bristol in 1774: 
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“Your representative owes you not his industry 
only but his judgment, and he betrays instead of 
serving you if he sacrifices it to your opinion. Parlia- 
ment is not a congress of ambassadors from different 
and hostile interests. It is a deliberative assembly of 
one nation with one interest—that of the whole;.... 
You choose a member indeed, but when you have 
chosen him he is not a member of Bristol but a mem- 
ber of Parliament... .” 


But though members may adopt a humbler tone when 
addressing their constituents, it would be wrong to infer 
too much from this. Probably, for example, the result of 
Labour successes in the recent Transvaal Provincial 
Council elections has been to postpone rather than to 
hasten the general election for the House of Assembly. The 
danger is not for the present but for the future. Ideas 
constantly repeated take root in the public mind, and we 
hear so much talk which takes the delegacy theory for 
granted that it might well become the practice of the 
future. A case in point is General Smuts’ attempt to 
justify the deportations on the ground that public 
opinion demanded it. Such an argument Mr Merriman 
denounced as “a new and very dangerous doctrine.” Loose 
political thinking is particularly dangerous when a country 
like South Africa is just starting upon a completely new 
era of constitutional government. It is sincerely to be hoped 
that she will be beware of it. 





UNITED KINGDOM 


I. From BrapFrorD To THE CURRAGH 


HITSUNTIDE is gathering about itself a kind of 

political tradition, because of its place in the British 
Parliamentary year. The struggle which begins in the first 
weeks of the new year waxes fierce by Easter and continues 
waxing after the Easter recess; but by Whitsuntide it often 
seems that a climax has been reached, and when the Houses 
of Parliament adjourn, there comes a pause which is half 
suspense and half relief, like that between the fourth and 
fifth acts of one of Shakespeare’s tragedies. 

The Whitsuntide pause was never more significant than 
it has been this year. The Government of Ireland Bill was 
read a third time on May 25, the day on which Parliament 
adjourned; but the certainty that under the Parliament Act 
it will now become law, though it profoundly affects the 
Parliamenta:y situation, has not affected the relative 
position of the forces on which its future really depends. 
Ever since the country read the grave words uttered at the 
beginning of the Session in the Speech from the Throne it 
has seemed from week to week that the period of suspense 
must now be over and relief or climax at hand. All through 
March, April and May the face of events kept changing with 
bewildering frequency. Truce and conflict seemed to alter- 
nate by a kind of automatic law, the one succeeding the 
other as swiftly and, it seemed, as inevitably as the wind 
that follows a storm. The adjournment of Parliament left 
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this state of things unchanged. No man could tell whether 
the next turn of the wheel would be towards peace or war. 

Mr Asquith’s tentative proposals for a settlement were 
laid before the House of Commons on March g. They pro- 
vided for exclusion from the Bill for a period of six years of 
such of the Ulster counties as showed a majority by ballot 
in favour of that course.* The suggestion had undoubtedly 
been pressed with difficulty upon the Nationalists, who 
declared themselves ready to suffer it for the sake of peace 
but refused to give it any support. Mr Asquith put it 
forward in a studiously conciliatory speech. The reception 
given to it was not, however, encouraging. Sir Edward 
Carson met it at once with an emphatic negative, except 
upon conditions which he stated in these terms:t 


For my own part, if you take your time-limit away, I would feel it 
my duty to go over to Ulster and to call a Convention. Much, as I 
think, the system you propose for segregating the various counties 
is impracticable, which I think I could easily show, though I do not 
think it is relevant to the argument I now have in hand. But with this 
time-limit in, and Ulster ready, as I believe it, for any exigency at the 
present moment, I shall not go to Ulster. Take away the time-limit 
and instead put the limit of Parliament, as elected by the people, 
whenever they may determine, having regard to the feelings of Ulster 
itself, and then I shall go to Ulster, and I make that offer to the right 
honourable Gentleman. 


The Leader of the Opposition had already argued that, 
if the principle of a referendum were admitted in the case 
of Ulster, the referendum should be taken on the Bill as a 
whole to the whole British electorate. The note of the 
speech was controversial, and it was echoed throughout the 
Unionist press. 

A more generous acknowledgment of the Government’s 
advance, even though inadequate, might perhaps have 
averted the reaction which immediately ensued. In the 
course of the week opinion hardened greatly on both sides, 


* See Tue Rounp Taste, March, 1914, pp. 220-222. 
+t Hansard, March gth, p. 934. 
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and Mr Churchill summed up the Liberal and Nationalist 
feeling at Bradford on the following Saturday. The speech 
was in the main a highly coloured and rhetorical denuncia- 
tion of the Ulster Covenant and of its British counter- 
part, in which he observed that there were worse things 
than bloodshed in the world and ended by exhorting his 
fellow Liberals to “go forward together and put these 
grave matters to the proof.” Coming from the Minister 
who had previously spoken with most regard for the Ulster 
cause, this bellicose deliverance immediately sent the 
barometer down by many degrees. The effect was seen 
in the House of Commons within the next five days. The 
Prime Minister had refused to give any information as to 
the details of his proposals for exclusion, on the ground 
that the Opposition had given no evidence of readiness to 
discuss them with a real desire for settlement. Mr Bonar 
Law met this attack on Thursday, March 19, by saying 
that, if the Prime Minister would submit the Bill with the 
suggested alterations to a poll of the people, the leaders 
of the Opposition would do their best to secure that the 
result should be accepted by the Covenanters and the 
House of Lords. He followed this offer up with an answer 
to the Prime Minister in which he declared his willingness 
that the Referendum should be taken without the plural 
vote, and even went so far as to suggest that if the Referen- 
dum showed a majority against Unionists, the Government 
would be entitled to coerce the Covenanters by armed force. 
The Prime Minister gave no sign of welcome to these pro- 
posals, and was asked by Sir Edward Carson whether he 
did not now see that his own suggestions for temporary 
exclusion were a “ hypocritical sham.” Shortly afterwards 
the Ulster leader left the House in order to catch a train 
for Ireland, waving his hand as he passed behind the 
Speaker’s chair with what the newspapers interpreted as 
** a gesture of farewell.” 

The sequel became known to an astounded country in the 
course of the next week-end. Since the cold reception of its 
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offer of the ballot by counties the Government had been 
taking steps to protect Government stores in Ulster and to 
provide for the maintenance of order should disturbance 
occur. A sub-committee of the Cabinet had been formed 
to consider measures of this nature, and special orders on 
the subject had been sent to General Sir Arthur Paget, 
the Commander-in-Chief in Ireland, on March 14, the 
day of the Bradford speech. On the 18th and 19th Sir Arthur 
Paget was in London conferring with Ministers—in par- 
ticular with Colonel Seely, the Secretary of State for War. 
On the morning of the 2oth, the day after Sir Edward 
Carson’s dramatic exit from the House of Commons, he 
was back in Ireland and convened the now famous gather- 
ings of commanding officers at the Curragh. On the follow- 
ing morning, the 21st, the newspapers were stating that 
the divisions stationed at the Curragh, which is the Army 
Headquarters in Ireland, had been ordered to “ move” 
against Ulster, and that the majority of officers had in con- 
sequence refused to obey orders and “ resigned.” 

A certain amount of mystery still surrounds the action 
taken by General Paget, so far as his instructions from the 
War Office are concerned; but the nature of his con- 
ferences with the brigadiers and other officers at the 
Curragh has been made perfectly clear by the published 
official documents.* Sir Arthur Paget’s own account of his 
proceedings is as follows: 


Written statement of General Sir A. Paget, handed to the Secretary of 
State for War on 2nd April, 1914. 


After receiving the instructions of the Secretary of State for War, 
on the 19th March, I returned at once to Dublin and summoned a 
conference to meet at 10 a.m. on the 20th March. This conference 
was attended by the General Officers Commanding 5th Division, 13th 
and 14th Infantry Brigades, 3rd Cavalry Brigade, and by two of my 
own Staff officers, viz., the Major-General in charge of Administra- 
tion, and the Brigadier-General, General Staff. The Officer Com- 
manding No. 11 District was also present. 


* See Correspondence Relating to Recent Events in the Irish Command. 
g > 


Parliamentary Paper, Cd. 7329. 
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I explained to these officers that I had received orders to carry out 
certain moves of a precautionary nature. The Government believed 
that the precautionary nature of these moves would be understood, 
and that they would be carried out without resistance. I said that I 
personally did not share that opinion, and that I thought that the 
moves would create intense excitement, and that the country—and 
if not the country, then the Press—would be ablaze on the following 
day. I said that the moves might possibly lead to opposition, and 
might even eventuate, and in the near future, in the taking of active 
operations against organized bodies of the Ulster Volunteer Force 
under their responsible leaders. 

No notes were taken at the Conference, and I cannot quote the 
exact words used, but such was the general impression which I 
wished to convey, and which as a fact I did convey to the six officers 
whom I subsequently questioned. 

I stated that I had been in close consultation with the War Office 
on the previous evening and had endeavoured to obtain concessions 
for those officers who might feel deeply on the subject. The most that 
I had been able to obtain from Colonel Seely, and that only at a late 
hour, and by the help of Sir John French, was the following :— 

Officers actually domiciled in Ulster would be exempted from 
taking part in any operation that might take place. They would be 
permitted to “ disappear ” (that being the exact phrase used by the 
War Office), and when all was over would be allowed to resume their 
places without their career or position being affected. 

In answer to a question put to me I said that other officers who 
were not prepared, from conscientious or other reasons, to carry out 
their duty, would be dismissed from the Service at once. I said that 
Colonel Seely had expressed the hope that there would be very few 
cases of officers claiming exemption. 

I said that, as regards the Ulster domicile exemptions, I should 
hold Brigadiers personally responsible that no officer should be 
exempted unless he fulfilled strictly the conditions laid down, and, 
in answer to one officer who pointed out the difficulty of ascertaining 
the facts, I said that very great care would have to be exercised, as an 
officer granting an exemption to an officer not properly qualified to 
receive it would render himself liable to trial by Court-Martial. 

I said that a second conference would be held at 2 p.m. on that 
afternoon, at which I would discuss the details of moves which it 
might be necessary to make, in case of resistance to the precautionary 
moves which were then in process of being carried out. 

It was, in my opinion, necessary that I should know before that 
conference was held, whether the senior officers present were of my 
way of thinking, viz., that duty came before all other considerations. 
I therefore said that I could not allow any officer to attend the second 
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conference who did not feel that he could obey the orders given him 
in the eventuality which I had sketched. Any such officer would be 
expected to absent himself from the second conference, and I should 
know what he meant. 

It is, therefore, quite correct that I did insist on knowing the 
intentions of these seven officers before the eventuality actually arose. 

I had no intention, however, of ascertaining the intentions of 
subordinate officers. My intention was that the senior officers present 
should simply inform those officers subordinate to themselves of the 
exemption granted, and of the penalty of refusal to obey orders in the 
case of officers not affected by the exemption clause. I wished particu- 
larly to make it clear to officers that they could not simply resign 
their commissions and retire from the Service, in possession of pen- 
sions and without penalty. Three of the officers present understood 
me completely, but the remaining four officers understood me to 
mean that any officer who was not prepared, from conscientious or 
other motives, to carry out his duty was to say so, and would then be 
dismissed from the Service. 


Sir Arthur Paget then makes one or two suggestions as 
to the manner in which misapprehension arose, and con- 
cludes, “I regret extremely that this misapprehension 
arose, and I alone am responsible for it.” 

No doubt is left by this straightforward statement as to 


the meaning which General Paget intended to convey to 
his assembled officers, but his actual observations seem 
to have been much less clear. The result was seen in the 
course of the day in a minute from Brigadier-General 
Gough, who commanded the 3rd Cavalry Brigade. General 
Gough reported as follows: 


With reference to the communication from the War Office con- 
veyed to me verbally by the Commander-in-Chief this morning, I 
have the honour to report the result of my interviews with the officers 
of my brigade. 

The officers are of unanimous opinion that further information is 
essential before they are called upon at such short notice to take 
decisions so vitally affecting their whole future, and especially that a 
clear definition should be given of the terms “ Duty as ordered ” and 
“* active operations ” in Ulster. 

If such duty consists of the maintenance of order and the preserva- 
tion of property all the officers of this brigade, including myself, 
would be prepared to carry out that duty. 
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But if the duty involves the initiation of active military operations 
against Ulster, the following numbers of officers by regiments would 
respectfully, and under protest, prefer to be dismissed :— 

Brigade Staff, 2 officers. 

4th Hussars, 17 out of 19 doing duty. 

5th Lancers, 17 out of 20 doing duty. 

16th Lancers, 16 out of 16 doing duty. 

3rd Brigade, Royal Horse Artillery, 6 out of 13 doing duty, 
* including R.M.” 

4th Field Troop, Royal Engineers, —out of 1 doing duty. 

3rd Signal Troop, Royal Engineers, 1 out of 1 doing duty. 

In addition, the following are domiciled in Ulster and claim pro- 
tection as such :— 

4th Hussars, 2 officers. 

sth Lancers, 1 officer. 

3rd Brigade, Royal Horse Artillery, 2 officers. 


(Sd.) H. P. GOUGH, Brigadier-General, 
General Officer, Commanding 3rd Cavalry Brigade. 


The substance of this report was telegraphed to the War 
Office on Friday night, the zoth, and orders were received 
in reply directing that the senior officers who had resigned 
should be relieved at once of their commands, and that all 
resignations should be refused. General Gough dnd the 
officers commanding the 5th and 16th Lancers were 
ordered to report themselves at the War Office imme- 
diately, and on the following morning Sir Philip Chetwode 
was appointed to succeed General Gough in command of the 
3rd Cavalry Brigade. The authorities evidently assumed at 
this stage that the commanding officers in question had 
been guilty of disobedience; but on his arrival in London 
General Gough had no difficulty in establishing the pro- 
priety of his own and his fellow-officers’ conduct in view 
of the choice which they understood themselves to have 
been ordered to make. The superseded officers were there- 
fore immediately reinstated, and they still hold their re- 
spective commands. 

An incident had, however, occurred during General 
Gough’s visit to London which produced a storm of 
indignation on the Ministerial back-benches in Parliament 
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during the following week. Ministers were, of course, 
besieged with questions regarding the Curragh episode as 
soon as the House met on Monday, the 23rd, and the 
Prime Minister promised that all the papers relating to 
these events should be published forthwith. On Tuesday 
morning a White Paper* accordingly appeared in which, 
after some correspondence and telegrams between the 
War Office and Sir Arthur Paget, two documents were 
given which arose out of General Gough’s interviews with 
the authorities at the War Office. The first of these was a 
letter from General Gough to the Adjutant-General 
explaining that “ on thinking over the points raised by the 
Secretary of State this morning ” (Monday, 23rd) a ques- 
tion had arisen in his mind, which would undoubtedly be 
one of the first to be asked by his officers on his return. 
The question, he explained, was this: “In the event of 
the present Home Rule Bill becoming law, can we be called 
to enforce it on Ulster under the expression of maintaining 
law and order?” “ Renewed misconception” would, he 
added, arise if this point were not made clear. As if in answer 
to this inquiry, a War Office memorandum was also printed 
in the White Paper immediately after General Gough’s 
note. It was addressed to General Gough, and initialled 
by Colonel Seely, Sir John French, and the Adjutant- 
General; and these three initials of course gave it the 
authority of a statement by the Army Council. It ran as 
follows : 

You are authorized by the Army Council to inform the officers of 
the 3rd Cavalry Brigade that the Army Council are satisfied that the 
incident which has arisen in regard to their resignations has been due 
to a misunderstanding. 

It is the duty of all soldiers to obey lawful commands given to them 
through the proper channel by the Army Council, either for the pro- 
tection of public property and the support of the civil power in the 


event of disturbances, or for the protection of the lives and property 
of the inhabitants. 

* Cd. 7318. These documents were afterwards reprinted in the further 
Paper already quoted (Cd. 7329), which was issued in response to further 
pressure in Parliament. 
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This is the only point it was intended to be put to the officers in 
the questions of the General Officer Commanding, and the Army 
Council have been glad to learn from you that there never has been 
and never will be in the Brigade any question of disobeying such 
lawful orders. 

His Majesty’s Government must retain their right to use all the 
forces of the Crown in Ireland, or elsewhere, to maintain law and 
order and to support the civil power in the ordinary execution of its 
duty. 

But they have no intention whatever of taking advantage of this 
right to crush political opposition to the policy or principles of the 
Home Rule Bill. 


The effect of these two documents upon the Government 
back-benches was electrical, and it had not been even 
dimly foreseen. On Monday, the 23rd, Mr Bonar Law had 
read in the House of Commons two private letters showing 
the effect upon officers at the Curragh of the choice imposed 
upon them by Sir Arthur Paget, and had declared his 
opinion that “nothing can save the Army now except 
a clear declaration on the part of the Government that 
officers will not be compelled, and men will not be com- 
pelled, to engage in civil war against their will.”* The 
Prime Minister’s reply had not satisfied his followers. 
The general feeling on the Government side of the House 
was that the Army had intervened against a policy backed 
by a large majority of the Commons, and that the Govern- 
ment, instead of taking strong measures against the offen- 
ders, was making terms. The action of officers at the Cur- 
ragh was ascribed to aristocratic influence and political 
prejudice. Mr Ramsay Macdonald, the leader of the 
Labour party, had contrasted the attitude of officers in 
regard to Ulster with their attitude in regard to a strike. 
Mr John Ward, the Labour member for Stoke-on-Trent, 
had stirred the House by an even more pointed utterance 
on the same theme, and Mr Morrell, a Radical member, 
had declared it “ an intolerable thing that the party oppo- 
site should be able, or that they should dare, as they are 


* Hansard, March 23, pp. 78-79. 
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doing on this occasion, to stir up insubordination in the 
Army and that they should encourage officers to take part, 
as they are now doing, in party politics.”” He ended by de- 
manding “a more satisfactory assurance ” on the matter 
from Ministers.* 

Rumour and counter-rumour, statement and counter- 
statement, had kindled these smouldering fires into con- 
suming flame by the following afternoon (Tuesday, the 
24th). Mr Amery then moved the reduction of an Army 
vote on the ground that the Secretary of State had failed 
in his duty to the Army and his colleagues. Mr John Ward 
seconded the amendment, and was cheered for three 
minutes by the clock on declaring the issue to be, “* Are the 
people of this country free to make their laws absolutely 
without interference from the King or the Army? ”t The 
reference to His Majesty—entirely unwarranted, as the 
Prime Minister and Colonel Seely declared it to be— 
had not been made before. It was repeated later in the 
debate while Mr Beck, a Liberal member, was protesting 
that the very principles of representative government were 
now in danger. “ Officers,” he said, “ resign one day, they 
come over to London, and are reinstated on what may 
be called contingent terms after visiting the War Office” 
— and Buckingham Palace,” interjected Mr Wedgwood, 
the Radical member from the Potteries.] 

Profoundly stirred as these suspicions showed the 
Radical and Labour benches to be, they burnt more 
fiercely still on the following day, when the White Paper 
was issued. Mr Ward had been acclaimed in an im- 
promptu demonstration at the National Liberal Club on 
Tuesday evening for “saying what we all think.” The 
statements of the Unionist Press that officers at Aldershot 
were in the same temper as those at the Curragh and that 
“‘ the Army ” in consequence had “ killed Home Rule,” and 
the inference from the White Paper that “ the Government 

* Hansard, March 23rd, p. 133. t Hansard, March 24th, p. 252. 

t Hansard, March 24th, p. 255. 
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had renounced the use of the Army to enforce the decisions 
of Parliament,” brought a very large section of the Govern- 
ment’s supporters to the House determined to evict Ministers 
rather than condone a surrender to military dictation. 
Colonel! Seely’s frank explanation—frank, though confused— 
and the Prime Minister’s subsequent declarations served, 
however, to avert this catastrophe, which must have 
plunged the country into a furiously contested election 
upon an entirely false issue. 

Colonel Seely explained that after laying the position 
before the Cabinet on Monday he had proceeded to Buck- 
ingham Palace to acquaint His Majesty with the condition 
of affairs. The Cabinet had meanwhile edited and ap- 
proved his draft memorandum to General Gough. He 
had returned, considered the document incomplete, and 
added to it (the Cabinet having then dispersed) the two 
concluding paragraphs. Lord Morley had seen and ap- 
proved these paragraphs, but they were not submitted to 
the Prime Minister or to other members of the Cabinet. 
Their existence was, in fact, unknown to the Prime Minister 
until the preparation of the White Paper for publication. 
He had then told Colonel Seely that he could not make 
himself responsible for them, and Colonel Seely, on recon- 
sideration, had concurred in the Prime Minister’s attitude. 
Feeling responsible therefore for a grave error of judgment 
in having thus unintentionally misrepresented and misled 
his colleagues, Colonel Seely had placed his resignation in 
the hands of the Prime Minister. Rising later, the Prime 
Minister himself explained that he had not accepted the 
resignation and that Colonel Seely was therefore still 
Secretary of State for War. As it proved afterwards, this 
arrangement was regarded with great disfavour by the 
back-benches, but for the time being Mr Asquith stirred 
them to.intense excitement and enthusiasm by the declara- 
tion* that he would not “ assent to the claim of any body 
of men in the service of the Crown . . . to demand from the 

* Hansard, March 25th, p. 415. 
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Government in advance assurances as to what they will or 
will not be required to do in circumstances which have not 
arisen.” “‘ In these matters,” he added, “.... the will and 
judgment and authority of Parliament shall prevail.” It 
was a cautious declaration, but it served the purpose re- 
quired. The Opposition speeches in reply, which might in 
Machiavellian hands have stirred again the Liberal and 
Labour revolt, were such as to consolidate the loyalty 
of the Prime Minister’s most doubtful followers, and after 
another speech from Mr Churchill—which repeated the 
Bradford note and added that the real issue was the Army 
versus the People and Parliament—the Consolidated Fund 
Bill, which in Parliament’s mysterious fashion was the 
pretext of the debate, was carried by a majority of 92. 
The crisis, however, was not quite past. On the next day 
(Thursday, 26th) the general officers holding English 
commands were summoned to the War Office, and an 
Army Council Order was thereafter issued embodying 
Mr Asquith’s declarations regarding discipline in general 
terms. This document added nothing to the existing regu- 
lations, nor did it illumine the real issue between conscience 
and duty in the case of civil strife, but it gave satisfaction 
to the Government benches in Parliament and was there- 
fore perhaps not wholly otiose. The case of Field-Marshal 
Sir John French and General Ewart was more difficult 
to compose. They had signed a Memorandum in con- 
junction with the Secretary of State, and they had been 
repudiated. They accordingly resigned at once, and per- 
sisted in that course against all argument. Discussion on 
the subject proceeded till the end of the week, and on Mon- 
day, the 3oth, it was known that Colonel Seely had decided 
to follow the two soldiers into retirement. Speculation was 
therefore rife regarding Colonel Seely’s successor, but none 
of the anxious augurs hit upon the Prime Minister’s choice. 
When Mr Asquith announced that afternoon that in view 
of the gravity of the position he had decided to take the office 
himself and to stand for re-election in his constituency in 
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Fife, he was received with an ovation from his own benches 
and with something not unlike involuntary appreciation 
from the benches opposite. No appointment could have been 
better calculated from the point of view of the Army itself, 
and it was also a brilliant Parliamentary stroke. 

The merits of the controversy are very difficult to 
determine, though many weeks have passed since the mo- 
mentous Friday on which General Paget addressed his 
brigadiers, and received their replies. The Government 
version is too slight, the Opposition one too large, to fit 
the acknowledged facts. What is clear is that on March 14 
the Cabinet decided to adopt precautionary measures in 
Ireland, and that the sub-committee of the Cabinet deter- 
mined that, if such measures were to be taken, they should 
be taken in strength. It is not reasonable to argue that 
such precautions were illegitimate; the only possible 
question is whether at that moment, after two years of 
apparently complete indifference to the Ulster preparations, 
they were wise. Two further factors then enter the account. 
It is clear from Sir Arthur Paget’s statement* that he be- 
lieved that the measures contemplated would lead to serious 
disturbance, and that the Government disagreed with him. 
On this point the steady discipline of the Covenanters, 
both before and since, seems to show that Sir Arthur Paget 
was wrong and the Government right. There appears in any 
case to have been no justification for the alarmist phrases 
in which he put the situation before officers at the Curragh 
or for the choice of alternatives which he led them to sup- 
pose they were to make. Apart, however, from Sir Arthur 
Paget’s views, it is likely that the Government itself began to 
form a more sinister view of possible contingencies during 
that week. Nothing else, except the excitement of two 
comparatively inexperienced Ministers who liked to feel 
their power, can explain some of the preparations which 
were made—in particular, the instructions to the Third 
Battle Squadron, which was ordered to proceed to Lamlash 

* See p. 504 above. 
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in order to be at hand for any eventuality on the Ulster 
coasts. The fact that the squadron embarked field-guns 
has been ingenuously explained,* but in this and some other 
respects the White Paper, like some forms of romantic 
fiction, seems to depend a great deal on the long arm of 
coincidence. It is perhaps not unfair to surmise both that 
Ministers misjudged the temper of the Ulster leaders and 
also that Mr Churchill and Colonel Seely began to enjoy 
the proud position of war-lords moving legions a little too 
much. 

The Opposition still regard the whole proceedings as a 
nefarious and inexcusable “ plot.”” Rumours were current 
on the Thursday evening when Sir Edward Carson waved 
his hand in farewell to the House that 200 warrants were 
out against the leaders of the British and Ulster Covenants. 
Sir Arthur Paget’s action at the Curragh lent colour to these 
suspicions, which were afterwards heightened day by day 
by the slow stream of half-statements, corrections, sup- 
pressions, admissions and contradictions on which the real 
course of events floated gradually from the measureless 
caverns of Whitehall into the chequered sunlight of Parlia- 
ment. There were discreditable episodes in this part of the 
business on which no one but a blind partisan can reflect 
without some sense of aversion. Both parties did badly at 
times; and individual Ministers did extremely badly once or 
twice. But whatever faults of judgment and of candour may 
be laid to their charge, Ministers cannot be indicted for 
anything which the English language, as hitherto used, 
would name a “ plot.” 

These features of the controversy would matter less, had 
the honour and discipline of the Army not been seriously 
involved. The Army has suffered greatly and unjustly at the 
hands of partisans in both camps. It has neither disobeyed 
orders, as the Radicals averred, nor “ killed Home Rule,” as 
some of its Unionist defenders even more foolishly declared. 
Every order given to it has been scrupulously obeyed— 


* See Cd. 7,329, already quoted, pp. 13 and 14. 
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Ministers have stated the fact again and again—and if the 
events at the Curragh have done injury to the Liberal cause, 
the fault lies, not with the officers who, on being given the 
choice between “ active operations ” against Ulster and 
dismissal with disgrace, chose the latter as their consciences 
bade, but with the superior authorities who put such 
questions in such a form. 

The further problem—as to how far private conscience may 
over-rule public duty in moments of civil strife lies outside 
a mere narrative of actual events. The point was raised again 
by Labour members on the second reading of the Army 
Annual Bill, and Mr Asquith has promised a Commission 
to enquire into the use of the Army in such contingencies 
as strikes. The subject is complex in the extreme, and only 
two considerations bearing on the Curragh episode have 
relevance here. 

In the first place it has to be realized that the Armyis not 
a soulless machine. Its discipline is not the automatic 
functioning of wheels and cogs, but the product of human 
esprit de corps. It is impossible to suppose that a human 
organization of such a kind can be used in domestic quarrels 
without regard to individual feeling and conscience in the 
officers’ mess and in the ranks. If a Government need a blind 
instrument in domestic controversy, it must hire mercen- 
aries from abroad. The State recognizes the right of the 
individual soldier to hold political opinions by giving him a 
vote. The law regards him merely as “a citizen armed in a 
certain way,” who, despite this peculiarity, has the respon- 
sibilities of any other citizen. This fact is emphasized in 
Great Britain by the legal doctrine which makes a soldier 
responsible as a citizen even for acts committed at the 
command of his superior officer under military discipline. 
It means that in the last analysis the soldier must judge as a 
citizen, with his individual reason and conscience for his 
only and sufficient guide. 

In the second place, it must not be overlooked that the 
distinction between “ maintaining order ” and enforcing a 
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political measure by arms may be very hard to make. 
General Gough’s Minute of March 20 at the Curragh 
shows the officers of the 3rd Cavalry Brigade perfectly 
ready to carry out the former duty—which would also be 
the only duty devolving on them in strikes. “If such duty,” 
he wrote, “ consists of the maintenance of order and the 
preservation of property, all the officers of this Brigade, 
including myself, would be prepared to carry out that duty. 
But if the duty involves the initiation of active military 
operations against Ulster, the following numbers of officers 
by regiments would respectfully, and under protest, prefer 
to be dismissed.” General Paget’s statement to the officers, 
as summarized in his own Memorandum,®* clearly brought 
the distinction into consideration, because it gave the 
officers the alternative between undertaking the operations 
in view and being dismissed, and ordered them—as the 
majority understood—to choose. Believing the operations 
in view to be the enforcement by arms of submission to a 
political measure, they consulted their consciences as 
citizens and chose dismissal and disgrace. The same point is 
raised in General Gough’s note to the Adjutant-General in 
London on the 23rd, and it is the point dealt with in the 
two “ peccant paragraphs ” of the Army Council Memo- 
randum of the same date. 

General Gough’s question was thus proper and indeed 
inevitable because it arose on precisely the distinction which 
the private conscience of the soldier gua citizen is bound to 
make. There is no escape from this dilemma, and Colonel 
Seely’s paragraphs—whatever their political wisdom— 
contained the only answer which in fact the Government 
could return. “‘ His Majesty’s Government must retain their 
right to use all the forces of the Crown in Ireland, or else- 
where, to maintain law and order and to support the civil 
power in the ordinary execution of its duty. But they have no 
intention whatever of taking advantage of this right to 
crush political opposition to the policy or principles of the 

*See page 504 above. 
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Home Rule Bill.” The Prime Minister made no different 
answer to Colonel Seely’s ; he merely made no answer at all. 

There is nothing new in this history. Colonel Seely, if his 
party doubt it, can quote the unimpeachable authority of 
the Duke of Wellington, who was no bad judge of military 
discipline. In 1832 a force of nearly two hundred thousand 
men had been raised in the Midlands andin the North to sup- 
port the cause of Reform. The Duke of Wellington, summoned 
to form a ministry pledged against Reform on the resigna- 
tion of Lord Grey, sent orders that the Scots Greys at 
Birmingham “should be daily and nightly booted and 
saddled, with ball cartridge ready for use at a moment’s 
notice.” The result is well stated in a passage quoted recently 
by the Edinburgh Review* from Miss Martineau’s History of 
the Thirty Years’ Peace: 


Letters were found in streets of the town, which declared in tem- 
perate language that the Greys would do their duty if called on to 
suppress riot, or any kind of outrage, but that they would not act if 
called upon to put down a peaceful public meeting or to hinder the 
conveyance to London of any petition by any number of peaceable 
persons. Some of these letters contained the strongest entreaties to 
the people of Birmingham to keep the peace, that they might not 
compel their sympathizing friends amongst the Greys to act against 
them. Letters containing similar avowals were sent to the King, to 


the Duke of Wellington, and to Lord Hill at the War Office. 


Colonel Seely’s decision is thus the same as that to 
which the Duke of Wellington ultimately came. The posi- 
tion of the troops in both instances being fundamentally the 
same, it may moreover be questioned whether “ aristocratic 
influence and political prejudice ” had more to do with the 
feelings of the 3rd Cavalry Brigade in influencing adversely 
the fate of the Home Rule Bill in 1914 than with those of the 
Scots Greys in securing a great measure of democratic 
reform in 1832. 


* See the article entitled «The Struggle for Freedom,” by the Fditor, 
Edinburgh Review, April, 1914. 
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II. Tue Seconp ReEapinc anp Its SEQUEL 


HE Prime Minister’s departure from the House to 
seek re-election in East Fife was by no means the end 
of controversy upon the “ plot,” but from that time onwards 
the spurious issue of the “ Army versus the People ” passed 
gradually into the background, while the Irish issue proper 
resumed its dominating place. Despite Mr Asquith’s 
absence the House proceeded immediately with the Second 
Reading of the Home Rule Bill. The fury of the preceding 
week had given place to a certain reaction, which showed 
itself in the more conciliatory tone of speeches on both 
sides; and when, on the second day of the debate, a back- 
bench Unionist who was still little known rose to make a 
simple but intensely sincere appeal for moderation and 
compromise, the effect upon the House was profound. 
Speeches in Parliament for the most part reach the 
public of Great Britain and of the Dominions in such 
severely artistic summaries that their real quality is often 
fatally disguised. It is in fact difficult to make summaries 
which both sides will accept as impartial, and in this record 
liberty will be taken, at some sacrifice of style, to give the 
salient passages in Hansard’s text. Sir Mark Sykes’s speech 
deserves such quotation at some length, since, quite apart 
from the immediate impression which it made, it gave 
eloquent expression to a powerful movement of opinion 
among the more reasonable members of both parties which 
held out hope all through April and May of a settlement 
by consent. That the movement has so far produced no 
result is due in the main to two causes—the uncompro- 
mising attitude of the Nationalist party towards the Ulster 
Covenant, and the growth of a strong partisan agitation 
among both Liberal and Unionist stalwarts which seems 
determined to face bloodshed sooner than concession of any 
kind. The anti-armament Radicals have, strange to say, 
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denounced without reserve the efforts of even their own 
leaders to prevent the possibility of armed strife, and they 
have been powerfully seconded by some extreme Conserva- 
tives, who apparently see no evil in asking Ulster Presby- 
terians to risk their lives and liberties for the cause of the 
Anglican Establishment in Wales. 

Sir Mark Sykes began his speech with an appeal against 
the falsehood of extremes. “ In this particular debate,” he 
said, “‘ we have occasion to pause.”’* 


Personally, I feel that for this country the future yawns in the most 

terrible way, and unless this question is settled now I see no way that 
can save this Empire from ultimate disintegration. If you have an 
election now, or next year, or whenever it is, whichever party wins, 
wins to its own ruin. If the supporters of the Government win, they 
will win with a mandate to coerce Ulster by force. If the Unionist 
party wins, as things now actually stand, they will have a mandate to 
thwart for many years hopes which are now just on the verge of 
fruition. I feel that ruin is inseparable whichever way is adopted, and 
if a settlement is not arrived at I see no way out of the difficulty but 
bloodshed sooner or later in Ireland. . . . Once blood has been shed, 
and once we have come to a moment of actual acts of violence, of 
course the factions grow more bitter. 
i Behind the whole of that dreadful situation one sees rising up the 
prospect of labour troubles, which, I am sure, are the cause of honest 
apprehension to the Members of the Labour party, as they are to 
other hon. Members. One still sees India in the most critical mental 
condition, and, looking back to the state the country may be in in 
another twenty months or less, when the loyalist will be shaken in his 
faith, the anarchist will be hardened, and the fanatic will see in our 
difficulties the hand of God Himself, that is a position in the world 
which one does not like to contemplate. Speaking personally and 
entirely from a Conservative point of view, I say that the England of 
1895 was good enough for me. I am not saying that as a partisan 
remark, but I prefer the general structure of that year. But it is 
impossible now to go back to that. We cannot go back to the latter 
part of the Victorian era, because new forces have come into play. 


From this preface, moving because of its sincerity and 
complete lack of artifice, the speaker proceeded to pick 
out the one hope of settlement which he had found in 

* Hansard, April 1, pp. 1250-1. 
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speeches from the benches opposite. It lay in a suggestion 
thrown out by Sir Edward Grey on the preceding after- 
noon, that a federal system might be worked out for the 
whole United Kingdom within six years. On this Sir Mark 
Sykes said :* 


I believe that if both political parties could only give us good under- 
takings, as they could, that this country would have a sound federal 
Constitution of such a kind that Imperial business could be con- 
ducted without being trammelled by local factional feeling, and that 
local business could be got through locally, without being constantly 
hampered by the interference of highly centralized party machinery— 
if such a solution as that could be arrived at, we should have done far 
more even than settle the Irish question. I will make a suggestion, 
although I hardly dare do so after the last speech but one to which we 
listened. (Mr Dillon’s.) It is that if Ulster could be excluded until a 
federation scheme had been adequately discussed, and if the Home 
Rule Bill could be passed in a way in which it would not be incompa- 
tible with a federation scheme, I believe that somewhere between 
those two the solution of this difficulty lies. . . . I venture to suggest 
that such a settlement as that would give the Irish Unionist Member 
an opportunity of saving the Union in the highest sense of the word, 
the Union that we love. I believe that it would also give the Irish 
Unionist not only time to think, but eventually an opportunity of 
participating in the development of his own nation, while avoiding 
the fears and dangers which at present haunt him. ... 

May I venture at such a juncture as this to lay before gentlemen 
of the Irish Nationalist party a suggestion? I say that I believe, party 
polemics apart and off the platform, that the honour of the British 
Army and the future of our Empire is as dear to them as it is to us, 
not only because of the Irish regiments with their splendid record, 
but more than that—because of the thousands of men of their own 
political belief, race and creed who serve in British regiments as well. 
If they feel bitter at the demonstrations in Ulster, if they feel bitter 
at the choice which the officers at the Curragh exercised—well, it was 
a choice, and there was no dishonour in making the choice; and, even 
without a choice, you may press men too far in some directions. ... 

I make no suggestion that a man should not be punished if he fails 
to do what he is ordered. If a man is ground between the nether and 
upper millstones of conscience and duty, it is only his own peace of 
mind and the verdict of posterity that can be his reward. He must in 
the interest of the order of things be sacrificed on the altar of the God 
of things as they are. I ask for no clemency for anybody who disobeys 

* Hansard, April 1, pp. 1252-4. 
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an order, but I do ask hon. gentlemen below the gangway to re- 
member that they also have bitter memories. They have thirty years 
behind them, dark years when dreadful things happened to some of 
them, and when several of them broke the law and went to prison for 
acts they thought right. I ask them to remember that other people 
have strong opinions. I entreat them, if there is a possibility of settle- 
ment, not to make use of a commanding political position in order to 
press good men too far. 


Few speeches from a junior member can ever have 
appealed more powerfully than this to all quarters of the 
House. It hit the feeling of the moment, shared by all but 
blind partisans, that the several parties had gradually been 
drawn into intolerable positions from which it was their 
duty to recede,* and it indicated a line of compromise 
which was being much discussed. The question amongst 
observers of the conflict in Parliament was whether the 
forces behind the various leaders were not too much 
embittered by this time to tolerate the sacrifices required 
to bring about peace. 

Mr Redmond stated the Nationalist position in a speech 
which was conciliatory in tone, though discouraging in 
effect, on the concluding day of the Second Reading debate. 
He addressed himself early in his speech to Sir Edward 
Carson direct.T 


Anything which would mean burying the hatchet, anything which 
would mean the consent of these Ulstermen to shake hands frankly 
with their fellow countrymen across the hateful memories of the past, 
would be welcomed with universal joy in Ireland and would be gladly 
purchased by very large sacrifices indeed. If the right hon. and learned 
gentleman would say to me, “ We both are Irishmen; we both love 
our country; we both hate—and, I am sure, this is absolutely true of 
both of us—we both hate all the old sectarian animosities, all the old 
wrongs, all the old memories which have kept Irishmen apart, let us 
come together and see what we can do for the welfare of our common 
country, so that we can hand down to those who come after us an 
Ireland more free, more peaceful, more tolerant, an Ireland less 


* See the article entitled “The Irish Crisis,’ THz Rounp Taste, 
March, 1914. 
t Hansard, April 6, pp. 1643-4. 
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cursed by racial and religious differences ”; if an appeal like that 
were made to us, I say without the smallest hesitation that there are 
no lengths that Nationalist Ireland would not be willing to go to 


assuage the fears, allay the anxieties, and remove the prejudices of 
their Ulster fellow-countrymen. 


But, alas, that is not the position. Even the permanent exclusion of 
Ulster is not put forward as the price of reconciliation ; it is simply put 
forward as the one and sole condition upon which they will give up 
their avowed intention of levying war upon their fellow-countrymen. 


Upon this basis Mr Redmond went on to rule out the 
hopes which had inspired Sir Mark Sykes’s speech. He 
refused to contemplate the exclusion of any part of Ulster 
except upon the already repudiated terms (which he now 
described as “ dead ”’), and he also rejected the “ federal ” 
suggestions put forward, if these were to be regarded as 
conditions of Ulster’s inclusion under the Home Rule Bill. 
“T think,” he said, “that general and vague talk about 
federalism is misleading and mischievous.” “ If the scheme 
is this, that Ireland is to have priority, that Ireland is to 
remain under federalism a unit, that there is to be no 
watering down of the powers in the present Home Rule 
Bill ”—{Interruption, and an hon. member: “ The Post 
Office? ”}—“ and that the six years’ limit is to stand— 
if that is the scheme, we certainly raise not the slightest 
objection to it.”* 

Mr Redmond’s utterances upon federal systems have 
shown so little comprehension of the principles involved, 
that he was possibly not aware how fatal this attitude must 
be to compromise of any kind on federal lines. Sir Edward 
Carson, who followed him, pointed out at once that the 
speech, so far from making any advance towards concilia- 
tion, had in fact withdrawn the only concession in which 
the Nationalists had hitherto concurred. “ ‘The one offer,” 
he said, “ which the other day the right hon. gentleman 
(Sir E. Grey) told us was still open is described by his master, 
the hon. and learned gentleman, as now being dead.” Sir 


* Hansard, April 6, pp. 1647-8. 
+ Hansard, April 6, p. 1651. 
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Edward Carson then proceeded to enumerate the offers 
made by the Opposition, and returned again to Sir Edward 
Grey’s reference to a federal solution. Federalism, he 
pointed out, offered no solution of the Irish difficulty, if 
Ulster Protestants were still to be driven under an Irish 
Parliament by force. He did not rule out the federal 
solution, but stated firmly that if Ulster were to form 
part of an Irish provincial government in such a system, 
it could only be of her own free will, when she had learnt 
to trust her fellow countrymen. “ You cannot ever make 
force the transmitter of a message of peace to Ireland. 
There is only one policy possible—at least in my opinion, 
and I am only expressing my own—and it is this: Leave 
Ulster out until you have won her consent to come in.”* 
The speech ended with an appeal to Nationalists to try 
if Ulster could not be won:t 


Notwithstanding the speech of the hon. and learned Member for 
Waterford, and however misunderstood I may be—and in a crisis like 
this people are only too willing to misunderstand one another—I do 
now implore the Government, as I implore him, to abandon all this 
idea of ever forcing this Bill upon Ulster. It certainly is not practicable, 
and, believe me, that it is by far the longest road to peace in the end. 
What does it mean? Not the struggle of a day or year; it means the 
making once more of bitter history. Some people say, “ Scrap Ulster 
and it will all be over. Keep your Army and your Navy there.” For 
how long, may I ask? How long will it be until these courses eventuate 
in that consent which alone can bring about a united and contented 
community? No, Sir, that course will mean the ruin of Ulster—I 
admit it. It will also mean the ruin of Ireland. I am not at all sure it 
will not mean the ruin of this country. On the other hand, my 
Nationalist fellow-countrymen and the hon. and learned gentleman 
himself this afternoon have expressed great faith in great changes 
which will remove the apprehensions of the people of Ulster, which 
have been founded on their own past acts and their own words. 
Loyalty to the Empire, we are told, is one of their objects, and adher- 
ence to all its great traditions, toleration and fair play, beyond any- 
thing that has ever been known in the history of the country; greater 
freedom and prosperity in their position of divorcement from the 


* Hansard, April 6, p. 1660. 
+ Hansard, April 6, pp. 1660-1. 
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richest country in the world. If they have this faith in themselves, 
it must carry them to the conclusion that they can remove these 
mountains of difficulty and suspicion which at present surround us. 
When they come to consider that, they must remember that what has 
been offered to these men in the North of Ireland admittedly shows 
no material advantage, and is at the same time outraging in every 
respect the sentiment which binds them to this country and binds 
them to each other. This is what you have to overcome. This is the 


fabric which in all reality you have to build up. It is worth your trying 
it. Will you? 


The Second Reading of the Bill was carried the same 
evening (April 6) by a majority of eighty votes, and Parlia- 
ment adjourned for the Easter recess without further 
debate on the Irish controversy. 

When it reassembled on the 14th, the Prime Minister 
took his seat again amid a great demonstration from his 
followers. The Home Rule Bill was no longer to the front, 
and for some days Irish affairs occupied the Commons only 
at question-time, which the Opposition used assiduously 
for elucidating the “ plot.” This process culminated only 
with the Vote of Censure moved by Mr Austen Chamber- 
lain on April 28; but it took a particularly violent form on 
the 21st, when Mr Bonar Law insisted that the only 
method of extracting truth from Ministers was to compel 
them to give evidence before a Committee on oath. The 
strong feelings of the Opposition on this subject were to 
some extent justified by the confused and reluctant manner, 
already commented upon, in which Ministers day by day 
let out the facts; but Mr Asquith’s reply to Mr Bonar Law 
that the constitutional way of impeaching Ministers was to 
move a vote of censure in Parliament scarcely admitted 
of dispute. The Vote of Censure was accordingly moved, 
but before it reached the Order paper, the Welsh Dis- 
establishment Bill and the Plural Voting Bill both passed 
the Second Reading stage. This was on the 21st and the 
27th. On the 22nd the Army Annual Bill went through 
all its stages in the Commons and was sent up to the Lords, 
who passed it finally on April 28. So lapsed the only means 
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remaining to the Opposition of driving the Government 
to the country before the Irish and Welsh Bills became 
law under the Parliament Act. 

The Vote of Censure was imminent when, on Friday 
the 24th, a sudden turn of events put it largely out of 
court. It was known that a general mobilization of the 
Ulster Volunteers had been ordered for that night, but very 
few even in Ulster itself were aware that anything more 
than a test of efficiency was in view. By Saturday afternoon 
the truth was out. Three small ports on the Ulster coast, 
Larne, Bangor and Donaghadee, were cut off from com- 
munication by telegraph or telephone early on Friday 
night. The local police, coastguards and Customs officials 
had been surrounded by cordons of volunteers, and had 
thereafter contented themselves with watching the pro- 
ceedings and taking notes. In Belfast the volunteers were 
marched down with much ceremony to meet a suspect 
vessel, which the anxious authorities found afterwards to 
be harmlessly laden with coal. The real business was being 
done elsewhere. During the same night a tramp steamer 
—whose artless name of “ Fanny ” had been changed for 
one of proud historic memory, “ Mountjoy ”—had quietly 
come alongside the quay at Larne, and had transferred a 
large cargo of arms and ammunition to a long string of wait- 
ing motor-cars, which thereupon set out for unknown 
destinations throughout the province. Portions of the 
cargo had also been transferred to two other steamers, 
which performed the same office at Bangor and Donagha- 
dee. In all three places the organization worked at amazing 
speed and without a hitch. By morning all was over, and 
the Government were left to look for rifles systematically 
hidden about the countryside by twos and threes. 

The Prime Minister admitted these facts in the House of 
Commons on the following afternoon, declaring to his 
indignant back-benches that appropriate measures would 
be taken to vindicate the sanctity of the law. The process 
of vindication, however, presented difficulties, since the 
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damage was already done. The chief offenders might be 
prosecuted, but there seemed to be no doubt that they 
would welcome arrest, and convictions were by no means 
sure. On the other hand, any troops ordered to Ulster 
would be received by the offenders with pealing bells and 
waving flags; and any such movement was disagreeable to 
the Nationalists, whose natural sympathies were much 
more with the smugglers than with the minions of the law. 
The Government accordingly compromised upon the 
harmless course of patrolling the coasts with a flotilla of 
destroyers, which used their searchlights industriously for 
several nights. 

This was the setting of the Vote of Censure debate. The 
Unionist motion had come to look, in Mr Churchill’s 
phrase, like a vote of censure by the criminal classes upon 
the police, and it had little to do, as the sequel showed, 
with the really significant part of the debate. All move- 
ments towards peace had hitherto produced a reaction 
towards war; the “ Fanny’s ” warlike exploit produced a 
reaction towards compromise. 

The first sign of the reaction was given suddenly by Mr 
Churchill towards the end of a highly-coloured speech. 
It was as though a practised conjurer had waved a terrible 
scimitar and turned it in mid-air into an olive-branch. 
“Why is it,” the First Lord asked, “that men are so 
constituted that they can only lay aside their own domestic 
quarrels under the impulse of what I will call a higher 
principle of hatred ”—the hatred of a foreign foe? “‘ Why 
cannot we find in our own virtues and our own wisdom, 
without the pressure of external danger, some higher 
principle of amity and some new basis of co-operation in 
regard to vital things? ”* 


To-day I believe most firmly, in spite of all the antagonism and 
partisanship of our politics and our conflicting party interests, that 
peace with honour is not beyond the reach of all. To-morrow it may 
be gone for ever. I am going to run some little risk on my own account 
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by what I will now say. Why cannot the right hon. and learned 
gentleman say boldly, “ Give me the amendments to this Home 
Rule Bill which I ask for to safeguard the dignity and the interests of 
Protestant Ulster, and I in return will use all my influence and good 
will to make Ireland an integral unit in a federal system.” If the 
right hon. gentleman used language of that kind in the spirit of 
sincerity with which everybody will instantly credit him, it would go 
far to transform the political situation, and every man would be bound 
to reconsider his position in relation to these great controversies. 


The Prime Minister was invited by Lord Robert Cecil 
to state, before the debate was resumed the next day, 
whether this overture was made with the authority of the 
Government. Mr Asquith answered that the First Lord had 
spoken “on his own account,” but that in so far as the 


intention was to invite “an offer in the spirit indicated ” 
from Sir Edward Carson, he was “ heartily in sympathy 
with him.” Cautious though the answer was, it contained 
enough to give the subsequent speeches from the Oppo- 
sition Front Bench a remarkable and most generous 
turn. 


Mr Balfour was the first of the Opposition leaders to 


rise. He began with an analysis in his most brilliant vein 
of Ministerial statements upon the “ plot,” but towards 
the end of his speech he sheathed the rapier in order to 
make what the Prime Minister afterwards described as the 
most remarkable and in some ways the most touching and 
appealing avowal which he had ever heard. Mr Balfour 
appealed to Nationalists and Liberals not to think that 
the exclusion of Ulster pending a federal solution would 
be a defeat for them or a triumph for Conservatism :* 


I suppose I and my right hon. friend (Mr Chaplin) are the oldest 
Members of this House, and we have been concerned—certainly I 
have been concerned almost the greater part of my political life—in 
fighting the cause of the Union. And if anybody thinks that I should 
regard it as a triumph that there should be put on the Statute Book of 
this country anything which I regard with such horror as a Home 
Rule system, even without Ulster, they little understand the ideals 
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for which I have striven through all my political life. There was a 
time, and it is not so very long ago, as my life is measured, when I 
cherished the dream that if law was restored in the southern pro- 
vinces of Ireland, if every grievance was removed, if every inequality 
was smoothed away, if every encouragement was given to legitimate 
industry, if every equality, and more than equality, were given to our 
Irish fellow subjects, ancient memories would gradually soften, men 
would look forward as well as backward, and there would grow up 
what there ought to be as between these two islands, a common hope, 
a common loyalty, confidence in the common heritage, and all this 
might be accomplished under one Parliament. For that—I must put 
it egotistically—I have striven, for that I have argued in this House 
and out of this House, for that I have worked weary hours at legislative 
projects, and striven to accommodate legislative details to the needs 
and necessities of the moment. If the result of all this is that, in order 
that civil war may be avoided, with all its incalculable horrors, that 
there is yet to be established in Dublin a separate Parliament, to the 
injury, as I personally think, of the Irish people, and not less perhaps 
of the British people, then I, for my part, may be an object of pity to 
the right hon. gentleman (Mr Churchill), but he need not think that 
I shall regard such a consummation as a triumph over my political 
enemies. On the contrary, it is the mark of the failure of a life’s work; 
it is the admission that the causes for which I have most striven, 
which I have most earnestly sought to accomplish, are fated to break 
down, and that long labours spent in this House and out of this House 
in political work have not borne the fruit that I once hoped they 


might. 

Mr Balfour’s unchallenged position in the affections of 
the House would have given weight in any circumstances 
to this almost personal appeal, but it derived especial force 
from the well-known fact that he is opposed to “ federal- 
ism ” or devolution in any form. Sir Edward Carson, when 
he rose a little later, went further still to meet Mr 
Churchill’s advance. It was impossible for him, he said, to 
define the attitude of Ulstermen towards a Home Rule 
Parliament in the rest of Ireland. Mr Churchill could not, 
he supposed, suggest that he should “ say beforehand that 
Ulster is to come in, whether the Parliament succeeds or 
whether it is a failure ”’ :* 

No, Sir, but I shall try to make an advance on what I have said 
before. I will say this—and I hope the House will believe me, because 
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though I do not want to be introducing my own personality into it— 
I am myself a southerner in Ireland—I would say this: That if Home 
Rule is to pass, much as I detest it, and little as I will take any 
responsibility for the passing of it, my earnest hope, and indeed, I 
would say my most earnest prayer, would be that the Government of 
Ireland for the South and West would prove, and might prove, such a 
success in the future, notwithstanding all our anticipations, that it 
might be even for the interest of Ulster itself to move towards that 
Government, and come in under it and form one unit in relation to 
Ireland. May I say something more than that? I would be glad to see 
such a state of affairs arising in Ireland, in which you would find that 
mutual confidence and good will between all parts of Ireland, and 
between all classes in Ireland, as would lead to a stronger Ireland as an 
integral unit in the federal scheme. While I say all that, that deperds 
upon good will, and never can be brought about by force. Having said 
so much, I think I had better end. I think I have met—to some extent 
at all events—what I understand to have been the advance made by 
the right hon. gentleman, and all I would say before I sit down, 
Mr Speaker, is that while I take in this matter a prominent part, 
which brings me into hostility and I dare say sometimes into the 
contempt of hon. Members on the other side of the House, who are so 
rigid about the enforcement of law and;order, may,I say this, that 
there is no one in the whole United Kingdom at the present time who 
feels his position and his responsibility more acutely than I do, and all 
I want to do, and I hope I will do to the end, is loyally to carry out the 
promises I have made to those who trust me, and to get for them such 
terms as will preserve to them their dignity, and their civil and 
religious freedom. 


It remained for Mr Bonar Law to endorse the response 
of his colleagues to the First Lord’s speech. He did so in 
generous terms, declaring himself “perfectly ready and 
anxious ” to consider a compromise on federal lines, “ if it 
means an end of the present position in Ireland.” A touch 
of self-abnegation illumined the end of his speech. His 
charges of bad faith against the Prime Minister had led 
to widespread assertions that a meeting between the 
Prime Minister and him would now be impossible. Mr 
Bonar Law met the point frankly :* 


I have only one thing more to say. I think the position is very 
serious. I think the Government feel that also. I do not think there 
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is much time to be lost. If the Prime Minister believes that it is in the 
interest of the country that there should be a renewal of conversations 
with the leaders of our party—I do not suggest it to him—but if he is 
of that opinion, I say this to the House and to him: This is no time 
for personal considerations to come in at all, and if for any reason the 
right hon. gentleman prefers to have negotiations either with Lord 
Lansdowne or with my right hon. friend whom he met before, no 
feeling of wounded amour propre will stand in the way, but I shall 
gladly welcome such a proposal. 


The Prime Minister wound up the debate. The greater 
part of his speech was devoted, like Mr Bonar Law’s, to 
the Vote of Censure on the “plot.” It was a striking 
example of his great debating power, but though it made 
nonsense of the allegations of a criminal conspiracy 
against law-abiding citizens, it failed altogether to meet— 
as indeed it was bound to do—the damaging exposure 
of Ministerial contradictions in the subsequent four or 
five weeks. So far the speech had little significance outside 
the walls of Parliament. When, however, Mr Asquith came 
to the suggestions for a settlement, he took broader 
ground. Negotiations, he said, could not be successfully 
pursued by bargaining across the floor of the House of 
Commons. It would also be recognized that “for the 
purposes of settlement you must bring everybody in,” since 
discussion behind the back of any of the parties was bound 
to fail. But with this reservation—which was clearly 
addressed by way of reassurance to anxious Nationalists— 
he took note of the statements made, which were, he said, 
“very important,” and entirely reciprocated the spirit 
which prompted them. He concluded :* 


I cannot and will not say more than I have often said before: The 
Government have made an offer in this matter which they believe to 
be reasonable and fair, and which is still open. I have never closed the 
door, and I never will close the door until I am compelled by absolute 
force of circumstances to do so, to any means of arriving at a settle- 
ment in this matter, provided that it satisfies the condition that it 
meets with the assent, the honest and sincere assent, of those who are 
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mainly interested, Irishmen both upon one side and upon the other, 
and of the two great political parties in the State. No other terms can 
possibly be satisfactory in this matter, and I assure the House that I 
pray to Heaven that we may be able to arrive at such a settlement. 


The Government had a majority of eighty when the 
question was put. They had triumphantly survived an 
ordeal of five weeks’ duration which might easily have 
proved fatal to a Cabinet less gifted in the arts of party 
management and Parliamentary debate. The question 
that remained was whether they could find a road to 
settlement in Ireland which would not break up their 


majority and destroy the fruits of four years’ strenuous 
work. 


III. From tHe Commons To THE Lorps 


HE course of affairs in May has left that problem still 

unsolved. It was clear to all intelligent observers that 
more would turn upon the inner than the outer history of 
the month, and the inner history has not been revealed. 
It is, therefore, only possible to note with brevity certain 
significant facts. 

In the early part of the month the hopes of moderate 
men on all sides were high. It was announced in the Press 
that the Prime Minister, Mr Bonar Law and Sir Edward 
Carson had met in private on May § to discuss the pos- 
sibility of settlement, and it was widely assumed that 
some opening to compromise must be in sight. As Whit- 
suntide came nearer, however, the hopes thus raised began 
gradually to fade. On Tuesday the 12th the Prime Minister 
moved to dispense with the Committee stages of the 
Home Rule, Welsh Disestablishment, and Plural Voting 
Bills. He definitely threw over the possibility of amendments 
to the Home Rule Bill put forward, as the Parliament 
Act permits, in a special “ suggestions ” stage, and an- 
nounced that amendment must take the form of a separate 
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Bill. This had been generally surmised, but not Mr 
Asquith’s further declaration that the Government would 
make themselves responsible for such a Bill. The Prime 
Minister concluded by saying that he would ask the House 
to pass the Home Rule Bill before Whitsuntide. 

This programme was duly carried out. The Bill passed 
its final stage in the Commons on May 25 and was read a 
first time in the Lords upon the same day. The Welsh 
Disestablishment Bill left the Commons on May 19. Both 
Bills may, therefore, be submitted for His Majesty’s 
signature at the end of this month. The majority for 
both was seventy-seven. In the case of the Welsh Bill the 
Government would have tied with the Opposition but for 
the Nationalist vote; in that of the Home Rule Bill they 
had a majority, apart from the Nationalists, of three. 

A disorderly scene occurred in the Commons on 
May 21, owing to Mr Asquith’s refusal to state in advance 
the substance of the amending Bill. It was clear from Mr 
Redmond’s statement on the closure resolutions on the 12th 
that the whole idea of the amending Bill was distasteful 
to the Nationalists, and Mr Asquith had probably no choice 
but to take the course which provoked the Unionist out- 
burst. In response to an appeal from the Speaker on the 
25th he explained that the Bill would contain the exclusion 
proposals of March 9, unless an agreement were arrived at 
meanwhile, in which case the agreement would be em- 
bodied in the Bill. Nothing else was known of the Bill 
except that it would be introduced in the House of Lords. 
Having registered their protest, the Opposition refused to 
take any further part in the Third Reading, and the original 
Bill was finally passed without a debate. 

These were the outward indications of a hardening of 
opinion on the Radical side which may wreck all compro- 
mise. Another sign of the same process was given by the 
deputation of Radical members to the Prime Minister on 
May 14 to protest against the failure of the Government to 
take strong measures against the gun-runners of Larne. A 
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similar determination against compromise had apparently 
been taken by the Nationalists, which assumed final shape 
in a triumphant manifesto issued by Mr Redmond on the 
night of the Third Reading of the Bill. The Unionist 
attitude, too, was evidently more uncompromising than it 
had ever been before. 

In Ireland itself nothing had as yet impaired the dis- 
ciplined self-control of the Covenanter forces, but the 
danger of conflict was being daily increased by the enlist- 
ment of Nationalist Volunteers, whose numbers grew 
very rapidly and whose discipline was necessarily much less 
firm. 

It was thus in circumstances more threatening than at 
any previous period, despite the conciliatory speeches 
delivered in the House, that Parliament adjourned for 
Whitsuntide on May 25. 


IV. Tue Bupcet 


N May 4 Mr Lloyd George brought forward his 

Budget for the year 1914-5. It had been known for 
some time that further taxation would be necessary, and 
it was generally supposed that this would take the form of a 
further extension of direct taxation. It was not, however, 
anticipated that the new Budget would be of such a far- 
reaching and complicated character as has turned out to be 
the case. 

An adequate discussion of it would need not only a 
review of Lloyd-Georgian finance since 1909 but a survey 
of the whole field of national and local taxation in the 
United Kingdom. Even an adequate summary purely of 
its main points is hampered by Mr George’s great lack of 
lucidity in his budget speech of which both his friends and 
his critics complain, and by the fact that there has not yet 
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been time for any proper discussion or elucidation either 
in Parliament or in the country of its provisions. 

It is clear that hitherto fortune has been on Mr Lloyd 
George’s side. Last year he calculated that existing taxes 
would yield {6,000,000 more owing to the abounding 
prosperity of trade. As a matter of fact they yielded 
actually £9,441,000, and notwithstanding unforeseen naval 
and other expenditure enabled him to end up the year with 
a surplus of £750,000. 

Next year—i.e. 1914-5—he estimates the expenditure at 
£210,455,000, or over {4,500,000 more than the original esti- 
mates of last year. He estimates the yield of existing taxes 
will be £200,655,000, leaving him {9,800,000 to find. This 
large sum he proposes to find by increasing and stiffening 
the Income Tax, the Super Tax and the Death Duties. On 
unearned incomes above {500 the general rate is raised 
from Is. 2d. to 1s. 4d. Earned income pays, as at present, 
gd. up to £1,000 and then on a higher scale beginning at 
10$d. between {1,000 and {1,500 up to Is. 4d. above 
£2,500. The Super Tax will now be levied from all incomes 
over £3,000 on a graduated scale, which works out at an 
additional charge on all incomes falling within its scope, 
beginning at 1°7d. in the £ for an income of {3,000 rising 
by stages to 3°7d. at £5,000, 8°7d. at (10,000, to 153d. 
at £100,000. Thus anyone with an income of {10,000 will 
be paying in the way of income tax and super tax at the 
rate of 2s. o’gd. in the f. 

Death duties again are stiffened up where estates exceed 
£60,000. From that point there is an additional one per 
cent up to £200,000, above which the scale rises rapidly 
to a maximum of 20 per cent. Mr Lloyd George also pro- 
poses to tax the reinvestment of money abroad, a very 
salutary proceeding if he can accomplish it. From these 
increases in taxation he expects to receive the following: 
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Although, however, these taxes will only yield £8,800,000 
this year, they are expected to yield about £14,700,000 next 
year. For this year, as the Chancellor still needed another 
£1,000,000 to balance expenditure, he “raided” the 
Sinking Fund up to that amount. 

How is it that this enormous sum of about {9,800,000 
has to be found? It is due partly to large expenditure on 
new projects, partly to increased expenditure on existing 
services. While the receipts from present taxes are estimated 
at {200,655,000 or {2,400,000 more than last year, the 
expenditure on existing services is estimated at {205,985,000 
showing a deficit to start with of 5,330,000. This is due 
in part to increased expenditure on the navy of £2,700,000, 
a smaller increase on the army, insurance, higher wages, and 
so on. The balance of the total deficit of {9,800,000 is 
mainly due to Mr Lloyd George’s new projects as follows: 
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Education grants . . . «586,000 
Public Health and joel , ree 
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£4,218,000 


The Budget of 1914 is intended not to be purely a 
financial measure but a large measure of social reform. While 
in its details it is very complicated, obscure and contro- 
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versial, its main intention is clear. It proposes a large read- 
justment between national and local taxation. The old 
unconditional grants-in-aid to local bodies are swept away 
and instead there are substituted a new set of grants 
amounting finally to a net increase of £11,095,000. This, 
it is calculated, will amount to a relief of about gd. in the 
rates. It is intended that the central Government should 
distribute these grants, which will be for education, public 
health, roads, housing, hospitals, etc., on certain principles, 
which will ensure the efficiency of the local authority. 

This in the very barest outline is the scheme of the Budget. 
It has been greeted with no enthusiasm on either side in Parlia- 
ment and with calmness by the country. The taxpayer finds 
it distasteful, but he has not yet been very articulate in his 
dislike. This is no doubt partly due to the fact that he is 
occupied with other things and above all with the Irish 
question. The House of Commons, on the other hand, has 
been surprised by the complexity of the scheme. Members 
on both sides suddenly found themselves faced with the 
unpleasant prospect of an autumn session. There was an 
immediate revolt, and the Government have undertaken 
that this further sacrifice shall not be required from their 
long-suffering adherents. But since the Budget, as it 
stands, requires a whole mass of controversial legislation 
to make it effective, its future is quite obscure. Not even an 
unparalleled use of guillotine would enable the Govern- 
ment to carry in the time available the measures necessary 
to remodel the relations between the national and local 
authorities, raising as they do all sorts of controversial 
questions on rating and other subjects. 

The financial history of the last few years requires an 
article to itself. One or two observations only are possible 
here. Whether the financial measures of the present 
Government are commended or not, no one can call 
them anything but revolutionary. Since 1909 Mr Lloyd 
George will have raised about {60,000,000 in extra taxation. 
A good deal of this has unfortunately gone in armaments but 
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the bulk of it has been and will be spent on all sorts of social 
programmes. The sphere of the State is being enlarged at a 
tremendous pace, and with it the ubiquity of the bureau- 
cracy. The very latest Budget of all provides for a great 
tightening of the control over the local authorities. Most 
revolutionary of all, the Treasury, which all Chancellors, 
Liberal and Conservative, and Mr Gladstone above all, have 
hitherto regarded as the financial watchdog and the great 
bulwark against extravagance, has now, with the complete 
approval, it would appear, of advanced Liberalism, become 
itself one of the greatest of spending departments. While 
there is much that every one must approve in Mr Lloyd 
George’s efforts to improve the lot of the poor by the lavish 
expenditure of public money, this enormously rapid develop- 
ment is bound to lead to great extravagance and waste 
among public departments and cannot be altogether without 
its demoralizing effect on its recipients. Its effects are not 
yet apparent, but they will be very different in many 
respects from Mr Lloyd George’s roseate forecasts. 

Some day the era of retrenchment will arrive, but it will 


not be yet. Meanwhile since everything points to the fact 
that the Chancellor is budgeting for a very large surplus 
next year, it is reasonable to suppose he has in his head 
either fresh schemes of expenditure or a remission of 
breakfast table taxation. 





CANADA 


I. Roya, Governors 


HERE has been much discussion over the appoint- 

ment of Prince Alexander of Teck to the office of 
Governor-General. There is hardly a daily journal in the 
country that has not said something on the subject. 
Generally singular frankness has been displayed. There 
have been few ungenerous references to Prince Alexander. 
There have been many assurances of personal goodwill. 
But there has been also a disposition to consider the 
advantages and disadvantages, if there be any, in the 
appointment of members of the Royal Family to the 
office. Perhaps there would have been a sharper edge to 
some of this criticism if the Duke of Connaught had not 
discharged the duties of Governor-General with such 
singular and universal acceptability. 

It will be remembered that when his Royal Highness 
was sent to Canada some doubt was expressed as to the 
wisdom of the appointment. It was feared that under his 
regime social distinctions would be intensified and an 
arbitrary and unnatural etiquette established at Govern- 
ment House. It was felt that regulations savouring of 
Court ceremonialism could not wisely be introduced into 
Canada and that from the outset the Duke and Duchess 
of Connaught would be subjected to vigilant if not hostile 
scrutiny by certain elements of the population. Moreover 
it was suspected that “ the social set ” was active in 
urging the Duke’s appointment, that “ the people ” were 
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not consulted, that his appearance would be exploited as 
an Imperial overlordship. 

None of these things have happened. The hospitality 
of Government House never has been dispensed with 
more wholesome simplicity. There has been no suspicion 
of interference in the sphere of government. There has 
been no attempt to graft new social customs upon the 
country. There has been no doubtful advocacy of Im- 
perial projects. There has been frank and steady recogni- 
tion of Canadian national sentiment as the essential basis 
of the Imperial relationship and the honour and dignity 
of Canada. 

Furthermore the Duke of Connaught has not been the 
mouthpiece of any group or class. He has not been 
obsequious to money. He has been interested in all 
philanthropic enterprise and in all movements toimprove 
social and industrial conditions. It has been a simple and 
unaffected interest. He has not kept his eye upon “ the 
gallery.” He has not courted popularity by any deification 
of ‘ democracy,” nor garnished his speeches with fulsome 
praise and sounding platitude. It is not to be suggested 
that he has been profoundly interested in every function 
that he has been induced to attend, or that he has not oft 
been head weary and leg weary in the performance of 
manifold “ public duties.” But he has neither evaded the 
obligations of the office of Governor-General nor shown 
dullness or perfunctoriness in filling public engagements. 
His distinguishing characteristics have been simplicity 
and dignity. His speeches, often extemporaneous, have 
had the character of intimate conversations with the 
people. He has never exposed himself to any serious 
hostile criticism although often he has spoken definitely 
enough and perhaps has conveyed even more than he has 
expressed. His visit to the western provinces two years 
ago was a service to the Empire of no mean value. He has 
just completed a pilgrimage among the towns and villages 
of Ontario, throughout which the genuine friendliness of 
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all classes was signally demonstrated. It is something that 
the Duke, the Duchess and Princess Patricia leave few if 
any social grievances behind, for even with extreme 
democrats, whatever they may say, the neglect of Royalty 
cuts deeper than that of those born outside the purple. 
Just here there is a living danger to royal persons in a 
country like Canada. But the Duke of Connaught has 
interpreted the sovereign to Canadians as the Imperial 
servant of the British people, and the throne as the 
common citadel of Empire. What the King is to the 
Empire he has sought to be to Canada, and that he has 
succeeded cannot be doubted. 

But the fact that the Duke of Connaught is loved and 
respected cannot be taken as final evidence that the office 
of Governor-General should be reserved for members of 
the Royal Family. The son of Queen Victoria and the 
brother of King Edward would have a naturally strong 
claim upon the regard of the Canadian people. But it is 
chiefly his own lovable and solid personal qualities that 
have earned for the Duke his unique personal popularity 
and influence in this country. A dull and commonplace 
Prince could not hope to begin where he has ended. It is 
far from certain that we are ready for a Dynasty at Ottawa. 
There is, however, a vagrant suspicion that that is the 
furtive object of Imperial policy, that Prince Alexander 
of Teck may be succeeded by Prince Arthur of Connaught 
and Prince Arthur even by the Prince of Wales. Possibly 
all this could happen to the advantage of Canada and the 
Empire but the Dynasty could begin and continue only 
through undoubted personal fitness and acceptability. 
To put the Governor-Generalship upon an hereditary 
basis would be dangerous in a country in which contempt 
for hereditary distinction is the hall-mark of democracy. 
It is curious how we use the language of the American 
Republic to express the problems and the ideals of an 
Empire. It is from this standpoint that the appointment 
of Prince Alexander of Teck has been discussed. Examina- 
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tion of his career suggests that in character and ability he 
is equal to an office of much greater actual power and 
responsibility. Admittedly the wise conduct of the Duke 
of Connaught is a valuable introduction to Prince Alex- 
ander. It is not generally denied that, possessing the 
necessary tact, prudence, character and ability, a 
member of the Royal Family, separated from all active 
identification with British political parties, has peculiar 
qualification for the office of Governor-General in the 
Dominions. But failing these qualities Royal blood will 
not avail to justify Royal appointments. 

This is the lesson of all that has been written since the 
choice of Prince Alexander of Teck as Governor-General of 
Canada was announced. In newspapers representing every 
shade of opinion there has been a firm accentuation of 
Canadian nationality and of the democratic principle as its 
root and flower. There have been, as the Winnipeg Telegram 
has said, observations which bordered upon the impertinent, 
but these have not been numerous or weighty. Prince 
Alexander will not come into an uncongenial atmosphere, 
but his own personal qualities, and not his Royal connection, 
will determine the success or failure of his regime in Canada. 
If, as we believe, he has natural fitness for the office, his 
Royal connection will be an advantage, if not it will be a 
disadvantage. 

It may be worth while to quote from the Canadian Press 
in order to illustrate and express the temper which prevails 
in the country. The London Advertiser (Liberal) says: 


“‘ The office of Governor does not call of necessity 
for talents of the highest order, but it does call for tact 
and discretion. His social standing in the Motherland 
we are disposed to consider a matter of minor impor- 
tance. From the British point of view there need be no 
question that sending us a man of the highest rank in 
the old country will be looked upon as paying us the 
greatest possible compliment. As such we should accept 
it. And, taking it as such, the people of Canada will be 
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inclined to view any possible defects in the appointee 
with leniency. The intentions of the authorities in 
Britain are certainly good, even if they fail to realize 
fully the trend of Canadian sentiment.” 


The St Thomas Fournal (Liberal) remarks: 


“ The better and saner survey of the situation is that, 
in nominating the Queen’s brother to a position of such 
prominence, the Mother country is endeavouring to 
single out Canada as the leader among the Overseas 
Dominions and to bestow an especial mark of favour 
upon us. At all events, we believe that this is the view 
that the vast majority of the people of Canada will be 
inclined to take and that the appointment of Prince 
Alexander will meet with a large measure of popular 
favour.” 


The Woodstock Sentinel Review (Liberal) quotes from a 
speech by the Duke of Connaught in which he said: 


“¢ Remember that our possessions at home are your 
possessions, our monuments are your monuments, our 
history is your history, as citizens we share alike in these 
things, and I know of no better method of ensuring 
mutual understanding and respect than by visiting each 
other,’ ”’ and adds this comment: ‘‘ These wise and 
statesmanlike words reveal the secret of the widespread 
influence which the members of the present Royal 
Family know so well how to exercise, and which has 
been so often used in a quiet and unobtrusive way for 
the promotion of peace and good-will within the 
Empire and beyond. Mutual acquaintance begets 
mutual understanding and respect.” 


The Montreal Gazette (Conservative) says: 


“ It was only to be expected that the appointment of 
so popular a prince to represent His Majesty in Canada 
would give general satisfaction. If there was any reason 
apart from his personal qualities, why Prince Alexander 
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should be welcomed to Canada, we should surely find it 
in the fact that the Princess Mary of Cambridge was 
his mother and Queen Mary his sister. Although to 
most of our readers the information will be needless, it 
may be worth while to add that Prince Alexander of 
Teck is an Englishman, born and bred.” 


The Peterborough Review (Conservative) thinks: 


“The question has no other answer than Hobson’s 
choice. We cannot avoid royalty and all that royalty 
signifies. The teaching of history is that great peoples 
always tend to express themselves by symbols—ritual 
in religion, rules of etiquette in society, royalty and 
titles in politics. Royalty in the United States would be 
undoubtedly an anomaly—in Canada it is quite in 
keeping with historical associations and with the politi- 
cal and social tendencies of the people.” 


The Toronto Star, a Liberal, democratic organ, quotes the 
Ottawa Citizen and the Kingston Standard, two Conserva- 
tive newspapers, which doubt the wisdom of the appoint- 
ment, and adds: 


“ If a link of empire is desired, why not aim at some- 
thing which will unite the democracies of the Empire 
and stimulate interest in social problems? Suppose, 
for instance, that the next Governor-General of Canada 
were an Australian, or a New Zealander, who could 
bring to the study of Canadian affairs the experience of 
the democratic and progressive commonwealths of the 
South Pacific. Suppose a Canadian statesman were sent 
out in a similar capacity to Australasia. Suppose an 
eminent representative of labour in Great Britain were 
sent to either Canada or Australasia. Strive as he may 
to be democratic, a royal Governor-General will always 
be surrounded by a class who will be intensely anxious 
about the trappings of the office, about traditions, 
forms, and etiquette. That one should dress in a certain 
way, that he should not speak until he is spoken to, that 
he should bow and back out of a room according to 
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established custom—these matters are regarded as of 
enormous importance by a small class. To practical, 
serious Canadians they are of minor importance, if not 
frivolous. The relation of Canada with the British 
Empire is surely a practical, serious matter. Its symbols 
and outward manifestations ought to represent that 
idea. We need a union of the workers of Canada with 
the workers of the United Kingdom, of Australasia, of 
South Africa, of India. It is this union which ought to 
be symbolized.” 


The Peterborough Examiner (Liberal) says: 


“In social spirit, in human qualities, in inherited 
character, in intellect, culture, education, one man is as 
good as another only if he is as good. Otherwise he is 
not as good. And such distinctions of character or gift 
or quality are bound to have their outward expression. 
What Canadians are most concerned in in regard to 
democracy, is the application of its true spirit—is the 
right of self-government, the right of the majority to be 
supreme in the realm of self-government; and whether 
we have asa gubernatorial figure head, as a living symbol 
of constituted power, a royal Governor-General or a 
native Canadian selected from the ranks of the people, 
is a matter of little concern. But to be logical the occu- 
pant of a largely ornamental office should be as orna- 
mental as possible. There is truth worth cherishing in 
the Scripture—‘ The life is more than meat, and the 
body more than raiment.’ The true spirit of democracy 
is what counts.” 


It would be easy to quote many other opinions for the 
discussion has been wide and general, but these will iilus- 
trate the feeling of the country. Seldom have we had a more 
valuable discussion of political principles or more searching 
examination of our relation to the Empire. In what has been 
said there is nothing that is alarming and much that is 
useful and instructive. There is no suggestion that the 
office of Governor-General should be abolished nor any 
common agreement upon the exact qualities a Governor- 
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General should possess. There has been argument that we 
should be honoured by the selection of such statesmen as 
Lord Morley, Lord Rosebery, or Lord Bryce, or Mr Balfour, 
and as vigorous contention that such men by long and 
authoritative dealing with public affairs are disqualified for 
the peculiar duties which fall to a Governor-General. It has 
been suggested, but with little support, that the office 
should be open to Canadians, and again that appointments 
from Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa would be 
desirable. But apparently the general conclusion is that we 
do not want at Rideau Hall statesmen who might be tempted 
to become dictators but men of social tact, of simple 
common sense, of sincere devotion to the public welfare, 
of readiness to co-operate with the responsible advisers of 
the Crown in Canada, and with knowledge of what constitu- 
tional usage requires. Judged by these tests it is not gene- 
rally doubted that Prince Alexander of Teck will prove to 
be a satisfactory successor to the Duke of Connaught. 


II. Grain Growers’ CoNnvENTIONS 


HE annual conventions of the Grain Growers’ Associa- 

tion of Manitoba and Saskatchewan, and of the United 
Farmers of Alberta, all included under the widely known 
title of the Grain Growers’ Movement, have attracted an 
unusual amount of attention this year. The deliberations 
of the farmers of Western Canada at these conventions are 
always interesting because of their direct influence upon 
the action of the different provincial Parliaments. The 
meetings of 1914, however, have been particularly note- 
worthy, both for their widely representative character in 
point of attendance, and for the number and scope of the 
resolutions discussed. The debates were pursued, in many 
instances, with remarkable keenness of mind, and always 
with eagerness and enthusiasm. 
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The three provincial associations, representing the 
forces of the Grain Growers’ Movement in the West, now 
boast a membership of over forty thousand farmers. The 
Association in Manitoba is said to have ten thousand mem- 
bers, and Saskatchewan and Alberta have fifteen thousand 
members in each of their Associations. These forty thousand 
organized farmers, it is claimed, wield an influence over 
twenty thousand other farmers who are not affiliated with 
any of the Grain Growers’ Associations. The Grain Growers’ 
Guide, the official organ of the Associations, which circulates 
largely in Western Canada, claims to have a circulation of 
over thirty thousand. Since there are only some two hundred 
and fifty thousand farmers in the three prairie provinces, 
the extent to which the Grain Growers’ Movement has 
reached the agricultural population of the West may 
thus be appreciated. 

At the convention of the Saskatchewan Grain iene 
who assembled this year at Moose Jaw, more than nine 
hundred delegates were registered; at Lethbridge, where 
the United Farmers of Alberta convened, the attendance 
of delegates numbered seven hundred; at the convention 
of the Manitoba Grain Growers at Brandon, between five 
and six hundred. 

To sit on the floors of those convention halls in the 
company of hundreds of horny-handed pioneers in Canada’s 
western country, and to hear discussed in a variety of 
accents, which would do justice to an international court of 
arbitration, issues pertaining to the commercial and 
political systems of the Dominion, was to see at close 
range the workings of one of those assimilative processes 
which are supposed to be transforming the raw human 
material from a score of nations into finished Canadian 
citizens, at the rate of two hundred thousand persons per 
annum. The conventions of the Western Grain Growers 
are essentially places of agitation, much of which is timely, 
and a great amount of which is due to the irrepressible 
desire of a certain class of people to agitate. The born 
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agitator of these conventions is the Englishman. In Sas- 
katchewan particularly, his was the dominant voice in every 
debate. The new settler from the United States and the 
older immigrant from the Eastern provinces of Canada 
were about equally represented, and together they com- 
prised the second largest element, while the third and 
remaining section was composed of foreigners, from Central 
and Northern Europe. In Alberta, where at least thirty 
per cent of the membership of the United Farmers’ 
Association is composed of settlers from the United States, 
the proportion of American representatives at the farmers’ 
conventions is larger perhaps than in the other provinces. 
But throughout all three Associations the officers and 
guiding minds have come, in most cases, from the Mother- 
land. 

The attitude of the Grain Growers towards provincial 
and Federal politics is that of the uncompromising Radical. 
Their concern in the affairs of the Dominion is confined 
chiefly to the tariff and to the question of naval defence. 
At all three conventions this year unanimous resolutions 
were passed favouring freer trade with the United States, 
and an increase in the British preferential tariff to fifty per 
cent. At Moose Jaw, the convention recorded a standing 
vote in favour of universal free trade. And with equal 
unanimity, resolutions were passed advising the nations 
of the world, and Canada in particular, to refrain from 
spending money on naval armaments and other military 
equipments. In such measures, however, there is nothing 
new. They have been brought forward and adopted every 
year for the last half decade, and simply represent the 
point of view of a pioneer agricultural class which lives in 
the midst of a vast undeveloped territory, and which as yet 
has developed little sympathy for conditions and problems 
outside its own immediate environment. 

In addition to questions of tariff and war, the western 
farmers have pronounced themselves on one or two other 
issues that might be included in the realm of Dominion 
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politics. The United Farmers of Alberta urged upon the 
Dominion Government the necessity of giving the western 
provinces exclusive control of their own natural resources— 
a subject which has become a bone of contention between 
the western people and the powers at Ottawa. A resolu- 
tion was also supported in the Alberta convention favouring 
woman suffrage, the franchise to be extended by the 
Dominion as well as by the provinces. Another big subject 
was covered in the resolution introduced at the convention 
in Moose Jaw advising that no further grants of any kind 
be given to any railway corporation. An adjustment of lake 
and ocean freight rates on grain so that the western crops 
might be moved to the world’s markets with less cost, was 
also recommended. 

The three western provincial Governments, however, 
are those most directly affected by the resolutions and 
discussions of the farmers’ conventions. Particularly is this 
true in the younger provinces, Alberta and Saskatchewan, 
where Liberal Governments are in power, and where 
Liberalism has associated itself distinctly with the Radical- 
ism of the Grain Growers’ Movement. Accordingly, one 
finds a great deal of attention being given just now to 
various co-operative systems, and to measures of direct 
legislation. The greater part of the time at the disposal of 
the conventions this year was consumed in discussions 
which, while they related vitally to the policies of the 
provincial Governments, were purely of a business charac- 
ter. The United Farmers of Alberta asked for co-operative 
dairies, a credit co-operative loan system such as has been 
adopted recently in Saskatchewan, co-operative wholesale 
stores, a Government cold storage plant, co-operative 
marketing systems as in the United States, and the right 
to market hogs and cattle through the present system of 
co-operative elevators. In Saskatchewan, a co-operative 
abattoir was asked for, as well as the right to engage in 
co-operative trading of all kinds. A change was requested 
in the regulations for grading wheat, so that the Marquis 
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as well as the Red Fife varieties might be standardized, 
and an important resolution was passed, asking for the 
extension of the due dates on notes until later in the year 
than October 1, so that the farmer might have more time 
in which to market his grain and meet his payments to 
the implement agent. 

The most interesting feature of this year’s conventions, 
however, was the disclosure that a certain decentralizing 
influence had made itself felt in the present intricate 
organization of the Grain Growers’ Movement. From 
Manitoba came the resolution asking for a closer relation- 
ship between the various farmers’ organizations, and in 
each of the other provinces the message was repeated. At 
Moose Jaw the President of the Manitoba Association 
asked the Saskatchewan Grain Growers to consider the 
appointment of a central council which would have advisory 
powers over the different associations and companies 
included in the Grain Growers’ Movement; but the sug- 
gestion was rejected. The development of such commercial 
institutions as the Co-operative Elevator Companies, 
within the confines of each province, is the real cause of the 
difficulty. The Grain Growers’ Grain Company, which 
has been until the establishment of the Co-operative 
Elevator Company in Saskatchewan the selling agent for 
all the Grain Growers of the West, whose Associations 
have been in turn subsidized each year by the Grain 
Company, has now a very strong competitor in the Sas- 
katchewan Co-operative Elevator Company, which during 
the past season has had its own selling department in 
Winnipeg. Within the field of the Grain Growers’ Move- 
ment, therefore, diverse interests and a spirit of com- 
petition have arisen which, in affecting the commercial 
future of the Association, might weaken the political 
influence of the present organization, so far at least as 
Federal issues are concerned. 


Canada. May, 1914. 





AUSTRALIA 


I. Tue FepErat S1TuATION 


HE position in Australian federal politics is worth a 

note to connect the analysis published in the last num- 
ber of Tue Rounp Taste with the developments that may 
be anticipated within a few weeks. There has been no real 
movement in the interval, nor will there be until parties 
face each other in Parliament. 

Broad hints have been thrown out by several members of 
the Labour party, that if the Cook Government would 
consent to remain in office, and to submit only non-conten- 
tious measures, it would be permitted by its opponents to 
remain there until the present Parliament expires in 1916. 
The answer of the Prime Minister to that suggestion has 
been unequivocal. His Ministry will not consent to any 
terms short of an appeal to the country. 

When Parliament is called together in April, the two 
Bills which the Senate rejected at the end of last session 
will again be brought forward. The Government will use its 
precarious majority of one to force them through the House 
of Representatives, and send them up to the Senate. That 
House will in all probability reject them again. Indeed, it 
can do nothing else. The issue will then be left with the new 
Governor-General. ‘The Constitution throws upon him the 
responsibility of determining whether the ground of con- 
tention between the two houses is sufficient to warrant a 
dissolution. “‘ The Governor-General may dissolve the 
Senate and the House of Representatives simultaneously.” 
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The question will have arisen and probably have been 
determined before the next number of Tue Rounp Tasiz 
is published. It will have to be handled, not by the present 
Governor-General, Lord Denman, who is thoroughly 
familiar with all the circumstances which have led up to the 
situation, but by his successor, Sir Ronald Munro-Ferguson, 
who only knows them from what he has read and heard in 
England. Had Lord Denman’s health permitted him to 
remain till after the political crisis, both parties would have 
had complete confidence in his judgment. But it will not 
take an experienced politician, as Sir Ronald is, long to grasp 
the meaning of events. The Bills upon which the issue is 
being forced are not in themselves measures about which 
two Houses of the Legislature would ordinarily differ with 
obstinacy. But everybody understands that they are 
selected in order to bring about the situation which the 
Constitution prescribes as necessary for effecting a dissolu- 
tion of both houses.* 

As to what may lie beyond the move for precipitating the 
dissolution, a prophet with a care for his reputation will 
hardly venture a prediction. But this much may be said: 
that while the Government may possibly gain a seat or two 
in the House of Representatives, it has no hope of securing 
a majority in the Senate. At present, it has only seven 
members there in a House of thirty-six. It may, with good 
fortune, have fifteen seats after the double dissolution— 
eighteen is a remote possibility. The most sanguine forecasts 
do not allow for more: the Labour party arithmeticians 
ridicule the idea of even fifteen seats being won. The 
Government, therefore, cannot hope to come back with a 
majority in both Houses. It can only hope for a mitigation 
of the purgatorial ordeal to which its representatives are 
subjected in the Senate at present, where, not having 


* Nore.—Sir R. Munro-Ferguson decided on June § that a deadlock 
existed between the two houses and that there should be a simultaneous 
dissolution of both houses. The Prime Minister afterwards announced that 
the elections would take place on September 5. 
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enough followers to make a quorum, they are completely 
at the mercy of their opponents as to whether a sitting shall 
take place or not. 

The very fact that the Government has no reasonable 
chance of securing a majority in both Houses will un- 
doubtedly be pressed strongly upon the Governor-General 
by the Labour party. They will urge that the constitutional 
device of the double dissolution ought not to be used in a 
case where there is no prospect of determining the question 
at issue as the result of it. If the Senate, after the dissolution, 
rejects the Government’s Bills again, the Constitution 
provides that the Governor-General may convene a joint 
sitting of the two Houses, and that if at the joint sitting 
the proposed law is affirmed by an absolute majority of the 
total number, it shall pass. Will the Government be likely 
to secure an absolute majority to fulfil this condition? Now, 
assuming that at the double dissolution the Government 
secured thirty-nine seats in the House of Representatives 
and fifteen in the Senate—and, in the known state of 
public opinion, as geographically distributed, that is a 
liberal estimate—whilst the Labour party secured thirty-six 
seats in the House and twenty-one in the Senate, the 
Government would have only fifty-four votes at a joint 
sitting, or two short of an absolute majority. 

But a joint session, though it may dispose of the particular 
measures in dispute, is not part of the permanent machinery 
of Government and cannot be reconstituted except after 
another double dissolution. It therefore fails to offer a 
solution of the problem of government by Ministry in the 
face of a Second Chamber irreconcilably opposed to it. 


II. Tue New Soutu Watss Exections 


HE fact that New South Wales recorded a Liberal 
victory in May, 1913, at the Federal elections, and a 

Labour victory, six months later, at the State elections, has 
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in some quarters created considerable surprise. There has 
been the usual batch of ex post facto writers to the Press, 
each giving reasons for the Liberal defeat and as a rule 
blaming the conduct of the Liberal campaign. With that 
fraternity, however, the loser is always wrong. On the other 
hand, acommentator here and there has let some interesting 
daylight into the scene. 

Why was it that the Liberal majority of May became the 
Labour majority of December? In the first place, it must be 
remembered that the May appeal was a Federal one, and the 
Federal Labour Ministry, then in power, was making its 
second attempt to pass the Referendum proposals—as fully 
described in earlier numbers of Tue Rounp Taste. On the 
whole the referendum policy was not popular in New South 
Wales, and no doubt to some extent these considerations 
affected adversely the votes for Labour candidates. 

In State matters the Liberal organization has to some 
extent lost popularity for awhile. Its method of selecting 
nominees has been unfortunate, and has led to no little 
internal dissension. As to policy, the criticism of Govern- 
ment finance, however just, is a course which contains its 
own dangers for the party that bases its appeal to the 
electors on the need for economy. If the Liberals were in 
earnest, their accession to power must mean drastic re- 
trenchment, which touches many interests which find their 
account in a large Government expenditure. The average 
voter is not greatly concerned about the ultimate good of the 
community; he is very human—not unnaturally he is apt 
to look rather to the purely personal aspect. The large 
Labour Government expenditure, with promise of further 
like expenditure, no doubt influenced a considerable num- 
ber of doubtful votes. 

It is the Parliament of the State, rather than that of the 
Commonwealth, which deals with those matters of domestic 
concern which afford scope for State enterprise, and there is 
little doubt that the Labour victory was due in part to the 
support of large numbers of persons who, though not likely 
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to benefit directly by the ascendency of the Labour party, 
still feel more attracted by the humanitarian schemes so 
enthusiastically outlined by the Labour party than by the 
more sombre and matter-of-fact proposals of the Liberal 
party. To many of such schemes the Liberal leaders must 
be hostile; their denunciation of the miscarriage of 
Government enterprise is, of course, stimulated by their 
distrust of such schemes in general. It is easy to represent 
their attitude as due to the hostility or apathy of the “ capi- 
talistic class.” 

The Labour platform on such matters is undoubtedly 
attractive. Hospitals form a subject of ceaseless eloquence, 
which appeals to the uncritical instinct of charity, and it 
is a plank of the Labour platform that hospitals are to be the 
special care of a new Minister of Public Health. Again, 
education is appreciated by all classes of a democratic 
community. The Labour party’s proposal to enable every 
child, who has the capacity, to go through the primary and 
secondary schools, and through the University itself, without 
paying a penny in fees, yields an alluring prospect. It is easy 
to forget that, while all charges may be abolished, the 
inevitable cost remains the same. There is always the hope 
that the folk with more means will be made to pay. 

Again, the great majority of electors, who are persons of 
small means, are painfully aware that rents have been going 
up. As to this the Liberal leaders pointed out that, with 
the increased cost of labour the value of houses, and conse- 
quently the rent, must increase. The Labour leaders, on the 
other hand, denounced the rapacious landlords, and assured 
the electors that, if the Labour party remained in power, 
high rents would be forcibly reduced. To show that they 
were in earnest a “ Fair Rents ” Bill was introduced towards 
the close of the last session of last Parliament. Its critics 
alleged that, had it been passed, it would certainly have re- 
tarded the erection of new houses, and thus aggravated 
the very trouble which it was designed to overcome. But its 
intentions seemed good, and vast numbers of electors 
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applauded it as a sincere and promising attempt to relieve 
the poorer classes of part of their burden. 

Lastly, it may be added that Mr Holman, the Labour 
leader, did yeoman service for his party on the hustings. 
He has personal magnetism, and a fine address, and is well 
endowed with that ingenuity which delights an audience 
by turning an opponent’s arguments against the opponent’s 
own case. 

What, then, is the outlook for New South Wales poli- 
tically? The Labour party are firmly in power for three 
years, with a “ mandate” to carry out their programme. 
What are they likely to do? 

To appreciate the situation it has to be realized that 
the Ministry of the day is responsible, incidentally to the 
people as a whole, but more directly to the Labour Parlia- 
mentary Caucus and the Labour Conference, the latter a 
body composed of Trade Unionists. The Caucus recently 
selected the men who were to become Ministers, the 
Premier, Mr Holman, merely retaining the right to appor- 
tion the portfolios. The Conference makes up the party pro- 
gramme, and expects the Parliamentary representatives to 
adhere to the “ ticket ”—upon pain of permanent expulsion 
from the ranks for any serious departure. 

The Labour party’s “ planks,” or profession of faith, 
have already been detailed in earlier numbers of Tue 
Rounp Taste; here it need only be said that these tend 
generally in the direction of State Socialism. Already the 
Government has acquired brickworks, joinery works, road 
metal quarries, a clothing factory, more recently a bakery, 
and a factory of “‘ Monier ” cement pipes—all with the idea, 
so far, of supplying only Government needs. No doubt 
the movement in this direction will be extended. As no great 
skill has so far been shown in the conduct of these businesses, 
it may be assumed that the taxpayer will have to provide 
some of the working expenses. As to institutions, the aboli- 
tion of the Legislative Council has been decreed by the 
Party, and the recent Labour Conference has before it 
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various detailed schemes for securing the nomination of a 
sufficient number of safe men to overcome the natural 
opposition of the Council to voting its own extinction. 
Eventually, however, it was agreed to leave the procedure in 
the hands of the Government. 

No doubt, too, the expenditure of loan moneys will be 
continued on a large scale, and here the receut sudden 
cheapening of money in London will materially assist the 
Governments. Some public works are urgently needed, as, 
for instance, the duplication of the main railway lines, and 
for this purpose expenditure would be quite justifiable. 
There are, too, a number of new lines as yet incomplete, and 
the sooner these are completed and placed upon an earning 
basis the better. A fairly large loan expenditure would be 
justifiable, and if there were some assurance of a sound 
supervision of the wages distributed by Government there 
would be little to cause uneasiness in this connection. A 
Labour Ministry, is, however, unfortunately situated when 
it comes to a question of demanding a fair day’s work for a 
day’s pay. In the present uneasy temper of the men, any 
drastic action on the part of Government would be resented 
most bitterly. 

So far as concerns the balancing of revenue and expendi- 
ture, the intentions of the Government were declared by 
Mr Holman in introducing the Budget. They invoke a 
substantial addition to the growing burdens of the Australian 
taxpayer. The income tax is raised and will range from 8d. to 
Is. 2d. in the pound; heavy stamp duties are imposed, 
railway freights and tram fares are increased to meet the 
growing cost of these services (a cost likely to increase 
more rapidly with the tendency to revert to political 
management), a supertax of from 2d. to od. in the pound 
is to be laid on the unimproved value of all lands adjacent 
to a railway or to the River Murray, and (following the 
British Budget of 1909) the State takes 74 per cent of the 
surplus value on successive transfers of land. On the other 
hand, Mr Holman recognizes more clearly than many of his 
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predecessors that a country which relies so largely on 
attracting capital from abroad cannot wisely indulge in 
special taxation of absentees, and his resolution in this 
matter is a proof of that courage of which his political career 
has often given evidence. 

The present Labour Ministry, with the exception of two 
members recently added, have now been in office three years, 
and have learnt some of that moderation which as a rule 
grows with responsibility. If they were left to their own 
devices, it is quite likely that they would not attempt any 
very revolutionary changes. The uncertain factor in the 
situation is how far they will find it necessary, or expedient, 
to submit to the direction of the Trades Hall and the 
Labour Conference. It is indeed quite on the cards that 
differences between Ministers and these dominating 
outside bodies, or between Ministers and the Parliamentary 
caucus, may yet develop, and such differences might con- 
ceivably cause a split within the party. These are, however, 
mere conjectures, and it is as yet rather early in the day to 
probe so far into the future. 


III. Lanp SETTLEMENT IN VICTORIA 


HE Report of a sub-committee of the Victorian 

Cabinet on the administration of the Closer Settlement 
Acts (which control settlement in repurchased estates, with 
the exception of those acquired for irrigation purposes) was 
presented to Parliament shortly before the close of the 
session in February. The pessimistic tone of the Report in 
regard to the progress of settlement is in the main confirmed 
by the admissions of the members of the Board which 
administer the Acts, and appears to be justified by the 
summary of the financial operations contained in the 
Appendices to the Report. The general impression is that 
another costly failure must be added to the list of State- 
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directed schemes which have been carried out with the 
acquiescence, if not with the approval, of the great majority 
of the electors of the Commonwealth. With the gradual 
expansion of agricultural production, which began about 
twenty years ago, it was recognized that much of the best 
and most easily accessible land had been sold in large areas, 
and that this land, while devoted solely to the merino sheep, 
was yielding small returns and supporting a small population 
compared with its possibilities under any suitable system of 
cultivation. At the same time there was a widespread desire 
to provide some check to the tendency for estates to accu- 
mulate in the hands of a hereditary plutocracy. The success 
of the initial compulsory purchases and subsequent sub- 
divisions in New Zealand in the ’nineties paved the way for 
legislation on similar lines in most of the Australian States. 
It was at first anticipated that the chief difficulty would be 
to induce the owners of suitable property to part with their 
land. The experience of Victoria is that the land may be 
easily obtained without resorting to the compulsory clauses 
of the Act, but that the State organization fails to secure the 
right class of settlers. 

In order to grasp the present posit’on it is necessary 
to recapitulate briefly the history of this phase of land 
settlement in Victoria. Closer Settlement was originally 
provided for in the Land Acts of 1898 and 1901. The 
present machinery for the administration of the Act and for 
compulsory purchase was enacted in 1904, but there have 
been extensions of the scope of the Act and modifications 
in its details almost yearly since that date. Land repurchased 
by the State under these Acts is sold to the settlers at the 
cost of purchase, plus the cost of roads and other necessary 
improvements. Payment is usually spread over thirty-two 
years, payments being at the rate of 44 per cent interest on 
the balance of the purchase money and 14 per cent sinking 
fund. In order to guard against the land ever again forming 
part of a large estate the title is issued only after twelve 
years, and then subject to certain permanent conditions. 
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These include personal residence during eight months each 
year, and sale or transfer only to an “approved” pur- 
chaser. “ Approved” practically means that the future 
purchaser must not possess any other real estate in Vic- 
toria. The object of the Act was, therefore, to establish a 
permanent resident class of small farmers. The ideas of our 
legislators in regard to the meaning of the word “ small ” 
have shown steady expansion. At first the farms were not to 
exceed 1,000, in unimproved value, but this was soon 
increased to £1,500. At present the limit is £2,500, but the 
Report of the sub-committee recommends a further increase 
to £3,000 at the discretion of the Closer Settlement Board. 
Repurchased land may be subdivided into workmen’s homes 
of allotments not exceeding 100 in value, and agricultural 
labourers’ allotments not exceeding {200 in value. Suburban 
allotments may also be provided for clerks and other business 
employés whose earnings do not exceed {5 per week. In ad- 
dition to finding the land, the State finances the settlers 
by a very liberal system of advances. Thus the Board may 
make a loan at § per cent interest to the extent of 60 per cent 
of the value of the improvements on any allotment in order 
to enable a settler to pay his other creditors. So also the 
Board may erect houses, fencing or other improvements, the 
sum so advanced being repayable in forty half-yearly instal- 
ments. At the most a deposit of one-fifth of the cost of such 
improvement is required from the settler. It will thus be seen 
that with the exception of the restrictions with which the title 
is encumbered the conditions are very favourable for the man 
with no resources except his labour. The original intention 
was to confine the operations of the Board to large estates, 
but power was subsequently granted to finance approved 
purchases—made jointly by five or more individuals who 
wished to settle on an estate, and this provision has been 
extended until a single purchaser may make his bargain 
with a vendor and the Board may at its discretion finance 
the matter. 

According to the Report, between 1900 and June 30, 
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1913, the purchases comprised 468,188 acres at a total cost 
of £3,169,731 or £6 15s. 3d. per acre. This land was sub- 
divided into 3,376 allotments, of which 3,001 are occupied, 
and 375 vacant. Of the total number of allotments 2,287 
are farms, and the remainder residential blocks. Of the 
farms 283, or one in eight, are vacant. Of the 3,001 settlers 
there were 1,408, or nearly one half, in arrears in June last, 
the amount of the arrears being £125,277. The proportion 
which this sum bears to the total amount due on the above 
date is not given in the Report, but from an analysis of the 
tables it appears to be more than 25 per cent. When it is 
remembered that the past ten years have been a period of 
unprecedented general prosperity these results are very 
disappointing. The sub-committee attributes the failure 
to two chief factors, the almost exclusive purchase of wheat- 
growing land to the exclusion of estates in dairy-farming 
districts, and the inadequate sizes of the allotments. There 
are a number of subsidiary causes, but these are said to be 
the controlling ones, and the complete cessation of all 
demand on the part of the public is seen in the fact that in 
the financial year 1912-13 there were only eight farm allot- 
ments thrown open for competition. 

A wider view of the conditions surrounding agricultural 
settlement in Australia leads one to attribute the failure to 
causes which are hardly noticed in the Report, but which 
completely dominate the future of successful work. 'These are: 

(1) The high price of land in Victoria, as compared with 
the adjoining States. 

(2) The failure to adopt up-to-date methods in order to 
earn interest and sinking fund on the capital sunk in each 
farm. 

(3) The practical restriction of the applicants to the ranks 
of men with poor qualifications for the task they are under- 
taking. 

As to (1), the land, roughly speaking, has cost nearly 
twice as much per acre in Victoria as in New South Wales, 
and three times as much as in Queensland. 
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The following particulars are taken from the Commonwealth 
Year Book (No. 6), page 295: 


Totat Argas AcourrED AND ALLOTTED UP TO 


JuNE 


30, 1912 





Particulars 


N.S.W. 


Victoria 


Queensland 


S. Australia 





Area acquired, acres 
Purchasing price 
Farms, etc., allotted: 





676,438 
£2,535,796 


1,485 
673,610 


515,604 
£3,721,485 


3,354 
478,573 





664,363 


2,354 
579499 





619,469 
£1,889,444 


1,744 
529,014 








The figures for Victoria include land resumed for irriga- 
tion purposes, and therefore differ from those supplied by 
the Cabinet Sub-Committee. It will be seen that the average 
price per acre is £7 4s., and that the corresponding prices 
for the other States are: New South Wales, £3 18s.; 
Queensland, {2 10s.; and South Australia, £3 2s. It is clear, 
therefore, that the problem of Closer Settlement in Victoria 
involves the obtaining of returns sufficient to pay interest 
and sinking fund on nearly twice the capital sunk in the same 
area of land in either of the adjoining States. The high price 
of land in Victoria attests agricultural progress and pros- 
perity, a more comfortable climate, and less arduous con- 
ditions of social life than in the wider spaces of the Northern 
States; but it is the main factor which militates against the 
success of Government schemes. 

As to (2), in Australia, as in all other parts of the world, 
there are few farmers who make any attempt to obtain 
interest on the capital value of their holdings. The change 
from patriarchal to capitalistic methods is not yet com- 
plete. The land now selling at £7 per acre was originally 
bought from the Crown for not more than /1, the payments 
being spread over twenty years without interest. This land 
cost the farmer very little beyond his labour. It easily 
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provided the progress payments and sustenance for his family, 
and with the general rise in land values he has become a 
moderately wealthy man if he cares to sell out. Meanwhile 
he has not been troubled about interest and sinking fund, 
because there has been no need for him to regard the matter 
from the strict business point of view. He has united in his 
own person the easy-going landlord (who cares nothing 
about the money his farm ought in theory to have earned 
every year) and the defaulting tenant (who makes no effort 
to pay it). The new men, however, are under a new system, 
and the half-yearly payments must be made with regularity. 
High priced land must not be allowed to lie idle, and the 
peculiarity of the incidence of our rainfall makes cultivation 
necessary, if the most is to be secured from the land. But 
Australians have grown up in a tradition of grazing over wide 
areas, and are reluctant to alter their methods to meet the 
new conditions of settlement. The combination of wheat and 
fat lambs produces, at a moderate estimate, six times the 
returns obtainable from the same land by grazing alone. But 
it involves more capital to provide the stock and equipment, 
greater activity to do the right thing in the details of the 
year’s work at exactly the right time, and experience in our 
special conditions of agriculture. The price of suitable land 
has in many districts risen from £4 to {12 per acre during 
the present century, and there is nothing inflated in these 
values. It is felt that the combination of sheep and wheat is 
a permanent one, that the fertility of the land and the grade 
of the produce may be progressively increased from year to 
year, and that the value of the export products is more 
secure than most commodities on the world’s markets. 
Closer Settlement in Victoria is, therefore, a safe under- 
taking if the right man can be found. 

As to (3), with cheap land suitable for wheat and sheep 
in New South Wales, large numbers of Victorian farmers 
have sold out and gone north. It is recognized that a new 
home must be built up in new surroundings, but all disad- 


vantages are more than balanced by the fact that the new 
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farm will be three or four times the size of the old one. This 
is one reason why the area under wheat in New South Wales 
has risen from 1,990,000 to 3,136,000 acres in the past four 
years. The new agriculturist is not dismayed by the poor 
yields that were obtained before proper methods of wheat- 
growing were evolved, and anticipates no difficulty in ob- 
taining very remunerative results on a rainfall of twelve 
inches and upwards. In many cases one man will do all the 
work involved in the cultivation and handling of a 4,000 
bushel crop, with no assistance whatever except at harvest. 
Such men, representing usually the second and third 
generations of Australian farmers, are certain to succeed. 
Evidence given before the Dominions Royal Commission 
during its recent visit to Australia will serve to illustrate 
this point. A land agent engaged in the private subdivision 
of such properties stated that all his purchasers had done 
exceedingly well. “I say that because not one block has 
fallen back into my hands and I have never had to foreclose 
or to send a lawyer’s letter to any individual who has bought 
land from me. I have dealt with 450,000 acres in about the 
last nine years.” It is well known that the past six years have 
been a period of remarkable activity in the number of 
estates, both large and small, which have changed hands, 
and also in the prices paid for the land. The increase of 77 
per cent in the exports of Australian primary products 
(other than minerals and specie) during the past nine years 
is an indication of the higher pressure at which the land is 
being worked, and it is chiefly due to the activity of the men 
who know all about growing wheat and handling sheep. 
That the man is the chief factor in this case is clear from 
the history of the first two estates subdivided in Victoria 
in 1900. At that time £1,000 was the maximum value of the 
allotment, and the men on the wheat-growing estate 
received 300 acres each, and those on the general farming 
land only 150 acres. Yet, although the values of the allot- 
ments were the lowest of any settled under the Acts, these 
are the only two estates on which the progress payments 
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have been uniformly kept up to date. Of 108 settlers there 
are only two who are in arrears, the amount owing being 
£88 out of total payments to date of £84,000. The explana- 
tion is that these were subdivided before the exodus from 
Victoria set in. They were taken up by the sons of local 
farmers, and with the right class of men the small area is no 
bar to success, although, of course, such men prefer larger 
farms if they can get them. 

A survey of the trend of settlement in recent years con- 
firms this opinion, because with our increasing production 
there is a steady reduction in the average size of the holding. 
There are 198,000 holdings in the Commonwealth, and of 
these 90,000 are farms of less than 100 acres in extent. In 
eight years the number of holdings in Victoria under 200 
acres in extent has increased from 25,943 to 36,004 or by 38 
per cent. During these years, the smaller the size of the 
holding, the more rapidly have the numbers increased. Thus, 
farms under fifty acres have increased by 47 per cent, under 
100 acres by 42 per cent. On the other hand, while the 
numbers of holdings between 1,000 and 2,500 acres each 
have been nearly stationary, there has been a remarkable 
reduction in the number of those with larger areas. The 
following table shows how rapidly the large estate is 
vanishing and with it the class of men who prefer to accumu- 
late land for its own sake when high prices can be realized 
by subdividing it: 


CLASSIFICATION OF Ho.tpiNncs 1N VICTORIA 
(Private lands and Crown lands combined) 





Size of Holding No. in 1905 | No. in 1913 





5,000 to 10,000 acres . . 309 277 
10,000 to 20,000 ,, ps 180 120 
20,000 to 50,000 ,, 121 41 
50,000 and upwards. 23 4 
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So great has been the demand for capable men to take 
charge of all kinds of farms, that there is no difficulty for 
a man who is known in the district to find landowners eager 
to start him on the share system. Such a man in the course 
of half a dozen years is in a position to buy a farm of his 
own. He does not come to the Government, because he can 
do better in dealing with private vendors. The sole advan- 
tages of Government subdivision are long terms and an 
indulgent landlord. The disadvantages are relatively dear 
land, an encumbered title, and many petty annoyances from 
State officials which are set out in detail in the sub-com- 
mittee’s Report. Private vendors usually give ten years’ 
terms with the option of paying off at any time, and in 
practice the farm is usually clear in about five years. The 
action of Parliament in continually offering more liberal 
terms, in order to bolster up settlers who are falling in 
arrears, has an unsettling effect on the best men who have 
been able to pay their way. They naturally have a sense of 
injustice and see no reason why they should continue to 
work hard when their defaulting neighbour has a sympa- 
thetic member of Parliament to plead for the suspension 
of all penalties under the Act. 

The action of the essentially popular legislation against 
monopolies has convinced the large landowner that he has 
no sacred rights either in regard to possession or exemption 
from taxation. There is no agitation for the repeal of either 
the State or Federal Land Tax. State and Federal Govern- 
ments are equally ready to build cool stores, open a coal 
mine, or run a line of steamships whenever any such measure 
appears necessary. The subdivision of estates is, therefore, 
on the whole, a purely business proposition, with practically 
no sentiment about it. On the other hand, re-accumulation 
of subdivided properties is most unlikely to occur, because 
the amount of capital required is very great, and we have 
seen that under the new conditions this capital must earn 
its own interest. If it does not do so, the estate will soon 
be once more subdivided. The difficulty of successful 
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management will probably keep the wheat and the dairy 
farm at moderate areas, while the demand for small farms 
will cause still further subdivision in all districts with a 
rainfall of more than twenty inches. It appears, therefore, 
that, in Victoria, Government interference has done its work 
by demonstrating that the State recognizes its responsibilities 
and is prepared to act, but that, with the spontaneous disap- 
pearance of the large estate, the encumbered title makes it 
hopeless for the State to compete with private methods of 
subdivision. It is fair to add, however, that land settlement 
schemes by the State appear to have been more successful 
in some of the other States mainly perhaps because the 
price of land has been lower. 


Australia. March, 1914. 





SOUTH AFRICA 


I. Tue Inpemnity Britt Anp Potiticat Parties 


HE Fourth Session of the Union Parliament was 

opened on January 30. When the House of Assembly 
adjourned on April g for a fortnight’s Easter vacation, its 
time had been almost wholly occupied in the consideration 
of two measures arising out of the industrial upheavals of 
July and January. These measures were the Indemnity 
Bill and the Railways and Harbours Strike and Service 
Amendment Bill. The Indemnity Bill, which was introduced 
on February 2, passed the second reading by ninety-five 
votes to eleven on February 24, the third reading by seventy 
votes to twelve on March 10, and finally received the 
Governor-General’s assent on March 1g in the form, in all 
essentials, in which it was first introduced. The Railway 
Strike Bill, after undergoing fundamental modifications of 
principle, passed through the House of Assembly, and has 
also received the Governor-General’s assent. In the debates 
on these two Bills the circumstances and the causes of the 
two strikes, and in particular the action of the Government 
in January in proclaiming Martial Law and in deporting 
citizens of the Union without trial, were exhaustively 
considered. 

The industrial troubles of the last nine months, the 
application of Martial Law and the deportations were 
reviewed in an article on “’'The South African Strike ” in 
the March number of Tue Rounp Tasiz. The writer 
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showed that the economic basis of society in South Africa 
is the unskilled labour of the native, and that the white 
working-man is mainly limited to supervisory positions. He 
explained that the strike-leaders were not Trade Unionists 
but advanced Syndicalists, armed with the instruments 
for violence and sabotage—dynamite and motor transport— 
which modern science has perfected for the unruly. He 
emphasized the revolutionary danger of the general strike 
in a land where black outnumbers white by four to one, and 
its predestined failure where the industrial system trains a 
reserve of “ blacklegs ” and the state as a whole stands firm. 
These are incontrovertible facts, of which he who runs may 
read the established proof in the reports of the Witwaters- 
rand Disturbances and the Economic Commissions, and 
in General Smuts’s speech on the second reading of the 
Indemnity Bill. No further general account of these matters 
is necessary. It may be of interest, however, to set forth 
more fully the attitude of parties and individuals on certain 
points and to examine the effect of the Government’s action 
on party divisions. 

The mobilization of the Defence forces and the pro- 
clamation of Martial Law were measures supported by 
almost every section of public opinion which was not 
pledged to the Labour Party. By the Labour party they 
were denounced with bitter invective as the tyrannies of an 
autocratic Government bound hand and foot to the capi- 
talist oppressors of the working class. General Smuts’s 
allegation of a Syndicalist conspiracy was countered with 
the charge of a Government conspiracy to suppress ‘Trade 
Unionism. The nine deported leaders were clothed in 
white raiment and hailed as good husbands, fast friends 
and law-abiding citizens. One of them was shown to have 
been for years an inveterate enemy of the Labour party. 
Grotesque as this attitude may seem to anyone with the 
smallest knowledge of the true facts, it was the only one 
which the party could consistently adopt. Mr Andrews, 
the Chairman of the Labour party, has repeatedly, both in 
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the House and on the platform, expressed his adherence 
to the Syndicalist creed. Mr Madeley and Mr Haggar 
toiled indefatigably for some days in January in an attempt 
to bring the Cape Town railwaymen out on strike, them- 
selves secure against arrest in the imperfections of the Cape 
law. Mr Creswell, the leader of the Parliamentary party, 
favours constitutional methods. But constitutional methods 
held no lure for those who enforced mob rule in July, and 
Mr Creswell was swept on by the flood tide of violence. 
It is clear, therefore, that the part they had themselves 
played in the struggle left the Labour party no option as 
to their course in Parliament. In their general case they 
were supported only by an independent Nationalist from 
the Orange Free State and by a Natal Unionist who has 
drifted from orthodox through advanced Unionism to the 
neighbourhood of the cross benches. 

But the Indemnity Bill did not merely propose to 
indemnify the Government for all acts committed in good 
faith under Martial Law; it also declared that the nine 
men deported by the Government should be deemed to be 
prohibited immigrants if they at any time returned to the 
Union. This deportation clause placed many members 
of the House in a curious dilemma. They approved of the 
proclamation of Martial Law, but they condemned the 
deportations. If they voted for the Bill as a whole, they 
were voting for deportation without trial; if they voted 
against it, they were refusing indemnity for acts which 
they supported. Different minds found different inter- 
pretations of what to all seemed an “ obvious duty.” Some 
voted for the second reading, others followed Mr Merriman 
in the “ manly course ” of walking out, while Mr Patrick 
Duncan, Mr Hugh Wyndham and Mr Alexander swelled 
the minority, of eight, of whom six were Labour members, 
to eleven. 

The dilemma was more serious for parties than for 
individuals. Among the Opposition such strong differences 
of opinion were found to exist with regard to the deporta- 
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tions that the Unionist leader decided to give individual 
members the widest latitude. The majority of the party 
supported the Government, but the deportations were 
denounced by a vigorous minority, led by Mr Jagger and 
Mr Patrick Duncan. Sir Thomas Smartt considered the 
deportations a gross blunder, but voted for the whole Bill 
on the ground that the prospect of the return of the 
deportees was intolerable. 

On the Government side, Mr Merriman led the attack 
on the deportation clause, and in Committee he moved 
for the omission of that part of the clause which declared 
the men to be prohibited immigrants. His amendment was 
rejected by seventy-two votes to twenty-seven. Mr Merri- 
man’s opposition surprised no one, least of all, perhaps, 
the Government. In the guise of “ a humble musket-bearer 
in the ranks,” he has always exercised a freedom of speech 
and an independence of judgment such as no general 
officer in the field could assume towards his leader. His 
own position as an individualist has not been challenged, but 
the number of his personal adherents amongst the Cape 
members has dwindled, and in the division on the depor- 
tation clause he was followed across the floor of the house 
by only one of his former supporters. The Hertzogites 
voted for Mr Merriman’s amendment in Committee. 
General Hertzog in July, and Mr Fremantle in January 
had used language which suggested that their sympathies 
were with the strikers against the Government, and in his 
second reading speech General Smuts had exposed with 
contemptuous sarcasm the conflict between the patriotic 
principles professed by the new party and the action of 
its leader during a national crisis. The Botha-Hertzog 
quarrel thus became a subsidiary motif during the debate. 
The more modern weapons in the armoury of Ministerialist 
invective were turned against the cross benches, but a few 
barbed shafts for the rebellious Free Staters were always 
in reserve. 

The Indemnity Bill made a clean cut through party 
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divisions in the House. Except on the deportation clause, 
the Government and the Opposition formed a solid 
majority against the cross benches. The old threadbare 
controversies were discarded and a national issue took their 
place, with theinevitable regrouping of parties on more 
natural lines. In the country the change is even more 
sweeping. Whilst the debates on the Indemnity Bill were 
proceeding, a general election for the Transvaal Provincial 
Council was held. Labour candidates were returned for 
every constituency on the Witwatersrand except two, and 
for three of the four Pretoria seats. In the new Council of 
forty-five members, the Labour party has a majority of 
one over Nationalists and Unionists combined, and the 
Unionist representation is reduced to two members. Very 
shortly afterwards at a by-election at Liesbeek, a Cape 
Town division, a Labour candidate was returned to the 
House of Assembly by a large majority. 

These striking results were widely regarded as the fulfi- 
ment of certain gloomy prophecies which had been made in 
the Assembly. Many opponents of the deportations had 
asserted, not merely that they violated every principle of 
justice, but that they were unnecessary and impolitic. 
They argued that the leaders had demonstrated their own 
criminal incompetence to the workmen whom they had 
deluded, and that time and the sound sense of the rank and 
file would have stripped them of the poor rags of authority 
in which they were still clothed. Deportation had made 
martyrs of failures and outcasts and ensured a discredited 
Labour party of the support of every outraged lover of 
freedom. Though the strike and the deportations were 
entirely outside the sphere of the Provincial Council, they 
were, in fact, made the sole issue in the elections. At 
election meetings and in the Press, allusion was scarcely 
made to provincial matters; the voter and the candidate 
were either against the deportations or for them, and no 
further information was asked for or given. Unionist can- 
didates were clearly at a disadvantage. The leader of the 
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party in the Union Parliament had resolved “ not to make 
the Indemnity Bill a party question.” There is a certain 
ambiguity in the phrase. An Opposition may often, in mat- 
ters of national importance or of a non-controversial nature, 
abandon its conventional function of opposing the Govern- 
ment and eliminate party issues. When an Opposition goes 
further and confesses that on a question of the widest 
immediate interest it can have no opinion as a party, though 
we may applaud the concession to the individual con- 
science, the danger to the party organization is apparent. 
It was in vain that most of the Unionist candidates on the 
Witwatersrand protested their abhorrence of the depor- 
tations; an organized body of hecklers was always ready 
with the awkward question why the party leader had voted 
for them in Parliament. A party united either for or against 
the deportations might have saved some seats, but division 
at the polls spells disaster. 

The deportations, however, were not the real cause of 
the Labour successes; they were only the immediate 
occasion of them. The full explanation of the change 
lies far deeper. The Labour party is no mushroom growth 
of a night. It has organized strenuously during three years. 
A year ago, before any industrial trouble was foreseen, an 
official organ of the party in Johannesburg stated that 
Labour would have twenty-three representatives in the 
next Transvaal Provincial Council. The forecast was con- 
sidered extravagant, but informed opinion admitted that 
the party would gain many seats. This view was based on 
general considerations of the trend of party development. 
At the Union elections in 1910 the education policy of the 
Orange Free State initiated by General Hertzog had raised 
the racial question as an election issue. Even at that time, 
however, the British vote was already split and the Labour 
party had gained a foothold on the Witwatersrand. But 
labour questions were not at the moment prominently 
before men’s minds. The spectre of racialism dominated 
the political stage. For four years that ghostly figure has 
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grown slowly more impalpable, till “like the baseless 
fabric of a vision ” it is now dissolved and “leaves not a 
rack behind.” But it was not by the dismissal of General 
Hertzog that racialism was dispelled. It was occulted from 
the view by a simple shifting of the scene. Forces long at 
work revealed their tardy effects. Men were reminded that 
the Witwatersrand was primarily an industrial and not a 
racial society. The ravages of miner’s phthisis came to 
light, unrest developed in the mines and on the railways, 
and nine months ago we saw the beginnings of an industrial 
revolution. The whole grounds of opposition were changed, 
and the Unionist vote in Parliament was cast more and 
more frequently for the Government. Is it, then, surprising 
that all the scattered forces of discontent which exist 
wherever a Government is firmly established in power, 
should combine to transfer the task of Opposition from one 
party to another? 

The growth of the Labour party must have the most 
far-reaching consequences. Already it threatens the exis- 
tence of the Provincial Council system. The Provincial 
Councils were admittedly a compromise, and experience 
has shown that they are unsuited to the permanent needs 
of the country. It was hoped that extreme party divisions 
would not appear; the Executive, therefore, follows the 
form of the Swiss Federal Council and cannot be dismissed 
by the Council. In the new Transvaal Council the Labour 
majority have already carried Ordinances and resolutions 
transferring the powers of the Administrator and his 
Executive to Select Committees of the Council. These 
measures are generally considered to be ultra vires under the 
South Africa Act, and a conflict between the Union Govern- 
ment and the Provincial Council will be difficult to avoid. 
The central authority cannot abdicate responsibility for 
the form of the subordinate Councils, and the action of the 
Labour party in the Transvaal will inevitably give rise to a 
widespread demand for a revision of the whole Provincial 
Council system. 
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Of more immediate interest is the effect of the Labour 
movement on Union politics. A General Election for the 
Union must take place in 1915. It is unlikely that the 
Unionist party will regain many seats in the Transvaal. 
At a Congress of the Transvaal branch of the party, which 
was held in Johannesburg during the Easter recess, resolu- 
tions were passed calling on the party in Parliament to 
practise a more aggressive opposition to the Government. 
Aggression, however, to be impressive must be spontaneous. 
In the long run when applied by any party against an adver- 
sary who is steadily adopting its cherished principles, it 
is apt to appear theatrical. Racialism is no longer a living 
issue. The British vote on the Rand has deserted to Labour, 
and the Labour ranks count thousands of Dutch recruits. 
Taxation is being placed on a more equitable basis. In his 
new Budget General Smuts proposes an income tax and 
a tax on undeveloped land. Once these principles are 
admitted, their incidence becomes a question of degree; 
downward extension will inevitably follow. There remain 
only questions of administration; but different views of 
administrative methods make the thinnest of gruel on which 
to nourish a healthy Opposition. Administrative ability 
would effect more inside the Ministry in a year than in 
Opposition in ten. Not only are the old scores between the 
Government and the Opposition being rapidly wiped out— 
outside forces are at the same time driving the two parties 
together. Labour has closed its ranks in a solid Radical 
phalanx. But in doing so it has united the rest of the coun- 
try. Labour men themselves recognize this. At a Labour 
demonstration in Cape Town on May Day the Labour 
member for Liesbeek said: “In the future, there were 
going to be two political parties, and he wanted to impress 
upon them that the time had come when they must choose 
whether they were going to support the Nationalists, or 
the party that represented the working-classes.” The 
majority of the electors have no Radical views. They will 
not join the Labour party. They are eager to fight it. 
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In the past, the Labour party has committed itself to 
extreme views. Its recent successes have been gained by 
the votes, not merely of a solid working-class, but of a 
large section of middle-class people who in 1910 supported 
the Unionists. Many of these new adherents of Labour are 
opposed to all violent and revolutionary methods. They 
will exercise a moderating influence in the party or they will 
leave it. Firebrands still exist and in plenty, but it is 
unlikely that the leaders of the party will sacrifice without 
a struggle the strong support they have gained at the 
bidding of a small minority. In this lies the strongest hope 
of industrial peace. 


II. Tue Rartway Strike Biti 


HE Railway Strike and Service Amendment Bill 

makes provision for special treatment both of those 
railwaymen who remained loyal to the Government in 
January, and of those who took part in the strike. The 
refusal to strike of scattered servants throughout the Union 
and of the great majority of the men in the Cape enabled 
the Government to crush the movement. By the Labour 
party these loyal men were branded as scabs; every other 
section of public opinion was agreed that they deserved 
special recognition. In this Bill the form of reward proposed 
by the Minister is four days’ special leave on full pay, with 
three days’ further leave on full pay for any servant who 
undertook duty with the Defence forces during the strike. 
Employees intimately connected with the working of 
trains in localities where the strike was acute and who 
rendered meritorious service may be paid wages at the 
rate of time and a half for the period of the strike. Power 
is also given to the Minister to make special provision for 
rewards in exceptional cases. The scale of these rewards 
was widely criticized. Many members considered them 
inadequate. Alternative suggestions were made for the 
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addition of a period to the pensionable service of the men. 
When Mr Burton explained the practical and financial 
difficulties in the way of any such scheme, the House agreed, 
though in some quarters perhaps with reluctance, to the 
modest provisions of the Bill. 

Under the Railways and Harbours Service Act, 1912, 
men who went on strike were liable to dismissal with 
forfeiture of pension contributions, and on conviction to a 
fine not exceeding {50 or to six months imprisonment. No 
attempt was made in the present instance to enforce these 
stringent provisions. During the strike the administration 
issued two warnings to the men to make application for 
further employment before certain dates. The original 
draft of the Railway Strike Bill provided that all employees 
whose applications were accepted before February 28 
should pay a fine. In the case of those who applied after 
the first warning, the fine was to be equal to one day’s pay, 
and for those who applied after the second warning to one 
and a half days’ pay, for each day of absence from duty. 
Subject to these fines, absence from duty during the strike 
was to be regarded as leave without pay. Men who dis- 
regarded both warnings but were re-accepted for employ- 
ment were to be deemed to have retired from the service 
as from the time when they went on strike. As discussion of 
this measure was advanced in the House and in Committee 
the advocates of lenient treatment steadily increased. 
Under growing pressure from all sides, Mr Burton made a 
number of important concessions, and finally agreed to 
remit the fines altogether. The administration retain the 
right to refuse re-employment to ringleaders, but with this 
exception the strikers are not to be penalized. 

The movement for a general amnesty derived its strength 
from a variety of sources. Public opinion recognized that the 
strike was promoted by agitators, and that in the circum- 
stances harsh measures against the rank and file were not 
advisable. Of more importance is the very widespread feeling 
that the railwaymen have had genuine grievances, and 
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that the administration has not been conciliatory. There 
are signs that the management have lost sight of the human 
factor and that financial exigencies have blinded them to 
the advantages of a contented service. The pretext for 
the strike was an alleged scheme of retrenchment on a 
large scale. That some retrenchment took place in December 
has not been denied, and it is clear that considerable reduc- 
tions were contemplated as early as October. The July 
strike had created unrest. The Government were convinced 
that the strike-leaders were playing for an opportunity to 
deliver a second blow. In these conditions, whatever the 
financial position may have been, to suggest a scheme of 
retrenchment was tempting Providence. Mr Poutsma and 
the Federation of Trades grasped the chance which was 
offered. By their action in calling for a general strike they 
alienated public sympathy. The issue no longer concerned 
the Railway Administration, the whole basis of Government 
was threatened, and Ministers adopted the only possible 
method of repelling the attack. Yet to many minds, “ when 
the fires had burned down ” the magnitude of the danger 
merely emphasized the unwisdom of provoking it. “ Forcing 
the hand of the Almighty ” once again seemed “a more 
than questionable doctrine.” In the belief, then, that the 
relations between railway servants and the administration 
called urgently for improvement, members pleaded for 
concessions in the Railway Strike Bill. 

As far as can be judged the Bill as finally amended has 
been well received by railwaymen. But railway problems 
will continue to claim the closest attention. The State 
employs over 30,000 white men on the railways, and on them 
the whole commercial prosperity of the country depends. 
There are no alternative means of communication, and the 
results of a temporary stoppage would be felt in every corner 
of the country. Serious imperfections in the system of 
administration established by the South Africa Act have 
become patent. The difficulties of the question are very 
great, but no statesman has as yet faced them. 
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III. Remeprat LeEcIsLatTion 


OWARDS the close of 1913 the Government pub- 

lished a number of Bills dealing with industrial 
questions, which it was proposed to introduce during the 
present session. These measures, which included Factories, 
Workmen’s Compensation, Industrial Disputes and Trade 
Unions Bills, were prepared by the Mines Department in 
fulfilment of an undertaking given by the Government to 
the men’s delegates in July. The January strike intervened, 
and in the Governor-General’s speech these projects were 
referred to in the following passage: 


“In view of the succession of exceptional occur- 
rences within the Union during the past few months 
my Ministers deem it inadvisable to submit to Par- 
liament in the present Session a large number of legis- 
lative proposals. The country has been profoundly 
stirred by the recent disorders, and the feelings which 
have been aroused must be allowed to subside before 
the problems which have presented themselves as the 
outcome of these events can be calmly reviewed and 
wisely dealt with. You will, therefore, be asked to 
consider legislative measures of a pressing character 
only.” 


The promise of a short session, which these words held, 
was not fulfilled. The Opposition whenever opportunity 
offered pressed the Government to introduce remedial 
legislation, to fight the disease through its causes and not 
merely through its symptoms. At an opportune moment the 
Labour victories in the Transvaal elections dispelled the 
attractions of an immediate dissolution and the Government 
yielded to the increasing pressure. Only the Factories Bill 
was postponed. The Industrial Disputes and ‘Trade 
Unions Bills were condensed into a single measure and this, 
with the Workmen’s Compensation Bill, was introduced 
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into the Assembly. Both Bills have been read a second time 
and referred to Select Committees. The Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Bill was welcomed by all parties, and is likely 
to be passed with acclamation when the Select Committee 
has reported. 

The Industrial Disputes and Trade Unions Bill proposes 
elaborate machinery for the peaceful settlement of indus- 
trial disputes. It also provides for the registration and 
regulation of Trade Unions. The first part of the Bill 
follows mainly the Industrial Disputes Act of 1909 of the 
Transvaal which in its turn is based on the Canadian model. 
Strikes and lock-outs are declared illegal until a board has 
investigated the dispute and published its report. Provision 
is also made for the registration of standing conciliation 
boards for particular trades, and for the appointment of 
arbitrators and conciliators in certain circumstances. The 
Bill gives effect to the recommendation of the Economic 
Commission for the appointment of one or more Industrial 
Commissioners to administer the law relating to Trade 
Unions and Industrial Disputes and to deal with the pro- 
blem of low wages. That portion of the Bill which relates to 
Trade Unions is new. It provides for the registration of 
single Unions or of a federation of Unions in the same 
trade, but not of a Federation of Trades of the type which 
exists in the Transvaal. 

The Labour party have washed their hands of this Bill. 
They regard it as so much waste paper. What, they ask, 
becomes of the unconditional “right to strike”? Why 
should any Union sacrifice its freedom for the insubstantial 
privileges of registration? The rest of the House welcomed 
the general principles of the Bill, but there was much criti- 
cism of details. In the general view, the complicated 
machinery for settling disputes is just too complicated for 
successful application. When men are inclined to strike 
nothing is more calculated to determine their wavering 
resolution than the dismal recollection of pages of elaborate 
regulations to prevent strikes. In this respect and in others, 
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the Bill is open to much improvement, but if it can be 
simplified and judiciously and strictly administered, it 
should do much good. 

These measures are designed principally for the protec- 
tion of the workman. Recent experience has shown that 
legislation is as urgently needed for the protection of the 
general public. If passions are still to be inflamed and society 
threatened with the same dangerous facility, the end must 
be bankruptcy, economic and moral. To meet this peril, 
the Government during the first part of the Session intro- 
duced a drastic Peace Preservation Bill. The first chapter 
of that Bill contained special provisions for public safety in 
times of emergency. It gave power to the Government to 
establish in any areas of the Union what was equivalent to a 
state of Martial Law by proclamation of the Governor- 
General and without the obligation of seeking indemnity 
from Parliament afterwards. Chapter II, which dealt with 
the protection of workmen, prohibited intimidation of any 
kind to compel a man to work or to join a Trade Union, 
the use of opprobrious epithets towards workmen and 
breaches of contract by persons employed in public utility 
services. The maximum penalty prescribed for any of these 
offences was a fine of {200 or two years imprisonment. 
Further provisions of the Bill imposed heavy penalties 
for the unlawful use of explosives, gave power to magis- 
trates, when authorized by the Minister, to prohibit public 
meetings, and legalized the deportation as prohibited 
immigrants of any persons convicted of high treason, 
sedition, public violence, the unlawful use of explosives 
or of conspiracy or incitement to commit such a crime. 

The Bill raised a hostile storm of protest. Not only the 
Labour party, but also the Opposition announced their 
determination to fight it. After some weeks it was with- 
drawn and a Riotous Assemblies Bill substituted for it. 
In the new Bill the first chapter of the Peace Preservation 
Bill has no place. Most of the first Bill is retained, in par- 
ticular Chapter II and the deportation clause, the latter in 
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a slightly modified form. The provisions relating to the use 
of explosives are replaced by a clause which makes special 
precautions possible against the unlawful use of explosives 
in times of emergency. The Riotous Assemblies Bill has 
not yet reached the second reading. To the Labour party it 
is as obnoxious as the former draft, but the Unionists 
have shown no sign of hostility to its general principles. 
It is unlikely that the deportation clause will be pressed, but 
given time the rest of the Bill should pass. The session, 
however, is well advanced. The Budget involves important 
tariff changes, besides income tax and undeveloped land tax 
legislation. These proposals will all probably lead to pro- 
tracted discussion. The fate of the Industrial Disputes 
and Trade Unions Bill, and of the Riotous Assemblies Bill 
is accordingly veiled in uncertainty. In the closure, for 
which the machinery was added to the Standing Orders 
after a heated debate before the Easter adjournment, the 
Government have a new weapon against obstruction. It 
remains to be seen whether they will invoke its aid to carry 
these Bills in the present session. 


South Africa. May, 1914. 





NEW ZEALAND 


I. Tue Session 


HE Session of 1913 was a record one for length in the 

History of the New Zealand Parliament. The Govern- 
ment held its own throughout. It was never defeated in a 
division. It withstood some severe attacks on its admin- 
istration and went into recess stronger than before. Its 
programme was not at all ambitious, but what the Govern- 
ment attempted it carried through with the exception of 
the Legislative Council Bill. The chief episode of the period, 
which has dominated the political situation, was the strike. 
Both that and Mr Allen’s naval policy, which came next to 
the strike in interest, were dealt with in Tue Rounp 
Tasie for March. Some further comments on the naval 
question are given below. 

The debate on the Legislature Amendment Bill, which 
contained a clause repealing the Second Ballot Act, resulted 
in a stonewall, the longest in the history of the New Zealand 
Parliament. The working of the second ballot had given 
universal dissatisfaction, and it was generally recognized 
that whatever Government was in power would repeal the 
Act. A section of the Opposition look with favour on pro- 
portional representation, or the transferable vote, and some 
members of the Cabinet, before their entrance into office, 
coquetted with theoretical measures of electoral reform; 
but the Government introduced a measure merely repealing 
the second ballot outright. The Opposition demanded that 
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the Government should state what substitute was to be 
found for the second ballot. In reply the Government told 
the Opposition to wait and see. Mr Massey made some 
rather vague promises that a Bill providing in some way or 
other for the representation of absolute majorities would 
be submitted to the House next session, but the Prime 
Minister’s observations on this matter were not so illuminat- 
ing or detailed as usual. The Opposition doubted the 
sincerity of the Government, and in default of a definite 
pledge decided to stonewall the passage of the Bill. There 
was an obstruction of two days before the Bill was intro- 
duced as an amendment to the Legislature Act. By this 
device the Government eliminated a certain quantity of 
preliminary discussion. The obstruction continued in 
Committee and during the continuance of the stonewall 
party feeling grew bitter. There are one or two general 
considerations to which reference may be made. 

The Second Ballot Act was originally introduced by the 
Ward Government in order that the allied vote of Liberalism 
and Labour might not be divided. It was hoped by that 
Government that in a final ballot between a Liberal candi- 
date and a Reformer the supporters of a defeated Labour 
candidate would go over to the Liberals. The Labour 
vote, though unfriendly to Liberalism, at the present time 
prefers Liberalism to the Massey Government. The 
supporters of the Government are of opinion that the 
success of its candidates, particularly in town constituen- 
cies, is rendered more probable by the repeal of the second 
ballot, because,if a Reformer cannot win when his opponents 
are divided, a fortiori he cannot win when his opponents 
are allied, though only through the force of circumstances. 
The truth of the whole position seems to be that the 
Government hoped to secure a party advantage by abolish- 
ing the second ballot and instituting once again the system 
called “ first past the post.” The Opposition, on the other 
hand, preferred to cling to an admittedly defective elec- 
toral system, which it believed to be favourable inasmuch 
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as it forced at election times an effective though temporary 
alliance between Liberalism and Labour. Under the old 
system the Opposition would be divided and defeated in 
detail. The half promises of the Government to find a 
substitute for the second ballot are not taken seriously 
either by its friends or opponents. The stonewall, there- 
fore, was merely an ordinary party wrangle, though it was 
long drawn out. The Opposition complained bitterly that 
the Government had betrayed the interest of the whole 
of the people by reverting to a system which might permit 
a representative of a minority to step into Parliament. 
The Government professed to see a characteristic family 
resemblance between the methods of the Opposition inside 
Parliament and the methods of the Federation of Labour 
outside. The electors considered, however, that Parliament 
was not performing the work which it was paid to perform, 
and were not greatly moved by partisan eloquence which 
was a little insincere. 

The stonewall ended in the defeat of the Opposition, 
and could have ended in no other way, for the business of 
Parliament could not be held up indefinitely. On Monday, 
November 24, after the stonewall had been in operation 
for almost a week, the Chairman of the Committee, Mr 
Malcolm, announced before calling on the Bill that he 
would insist on decent progress being made with it. The 
majority must rule, said the Chairman, and in order to 
end the deadlock he proposed to use to the uttermost the 
powers given by the Standing Orders. He also relied upon 
the dictum of Mr Speaker O’Rorke upon a similar 
occasion in 1881, which is perhaps worth quoting in full: 


*'The Committee has now earned itself the un- 
paralleled position of having sat interruptedly for 
forty-eight hours without touching upon the Bill 
that was committed to its charge. Times will arise 
when the House must show itself to be master in its 
own house. It is true that it is difficult for the Govern- 
ment and honourable members to express the auth- 
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ority of the House on such occasions; but there is a 
personification of the powers of the House within its 
walls, and that personification in Committee is the 
Chairman of Committees and in the House the Speaker. 
Honourable members must not suppose that Standing 
Orders were framed for the purpose of tying the hands 
of the House, and preventing it from dealing with 
matters that the public has sent us here for. I feel 
ashamed that the people’s name should be prostituted 
by saying that such obstruction of business as we have 
witnessed is an exhibition on behalf of the people’s 
liberties. There are far other services that the people 
require at our hands, namely that we should give due 
and mature consideration to the matters submitted 
to us, and not so abuse the forms of the House as in a 
great measure to paralyse its powers, demoralize its 
members, and bring it into contempt. I mention these 
things in order that there shall be no mistake that there 
is a power to release this House from a deadlock, if it 
should be attempted to bring one about. In the 
exercise of that power it will be found that I, for one, 
will not flinch from the duty entrusted to me.” 


Sir Joseph Ward and other members of the Opposition 
contended that the Standing Order was intended for the 
protection of minorities, and should not be employed to 
bludgeon a minority into subjection. Mr Malcolm ruled 
that the minority could not prevent the will of the majority 
from being carried into effect. 

The Opposition was, therefore, forced to give way and 
the amendment was passed. It is unlikely that there will be 
any further alteration in the electoral law before the 
election, which will consequently be conducted under the 
same conditions as prevailed before 1908. 

The Labour Disputes Investigation Act is a courageous 
attempt to grapple with the strike problem in the future. 
The provisions of the Bill apply to both employers and 
workers, whether registered under the Arbitration Act or 
not. If a dispute arises, notice must be given to the Minister 
of Labour, and there must be no strike or lock out until a 
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Labour Dispute Committee has publicly investigated the 
merits of the dispute. This Committee consists of not less 
than three and not more than seven members, as the 
Minister shall determine. The members of the Committee 
other than the Chairman are appointed in equal numbers by 
both parties to the dispute. The members so appointed 
select a Chairman. The Committee makes a recommenda- 
tion for the settlement of the dispute, or two recommenda- 
tions, if it thinks proper. On receiving the report containing 
the recommendations of the Committee, the Minister is to 
publish such report in the newspapers. The hope of the 
framers of the Act is that public opinion will be enlightened 
on the subject of the dispute and will, therefore, lean to the 
more deserving side. An additional safeguard is created by 
the prohibition of strikes or lock-outs, until a secret ballot 
is taken of the workers or employers as the case may be. 
The maximum penalties for breaches of the Act are for the 
workers {10, employers £500, industrial Unions of Workers 
or Associations of Employers £1,000 or {10 per member, 
whichever is the smaller sum. The intentions of the Act 
are of the best, but in times of stress the Committee is 
certain to divide on partisan lines. This possibility, as 
already stated, is recognized by the Act itself. If the Com- 
mittee is equally divided, it may submit to the Minister 
two recommendations for the settlement of the dispute. 
Apart from the Chairman there is no provision for the 
representation of impartial public opinion on the Com- 
mittee. This omission is to be regretted. The penalties for 
breach of the Act look imposing, but with our experience 
of the working of the Arbitration Act behind us, it is 
to be feared that the sanction secured by the Act is not so 
impressive as it seems. The wide distribution of the 
reports of the Labour Dispute Investigation Committee 
with the object of creating a public opinion full in know- 
ledge and sound in judgment cannot be commended too 
highly, for public opinion is the arbiter in industrial dis- 
putes. During the course of the late strike, for instance, it 
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was a difficult matter to draw from any source a calm and 
accurate statement of the facts from day to day. The work 
of a Labour Investigation Committee, although not 
perfectly constituted, would have been a guide to that 
great majority of the public, who suffered from the dispute, 
though not a party to it. 


II. Tue Navat Ponicy 


HE position as far as the naval policy is concerned 
has not altered materially during the last quarter. 
There has been an intermittent discussion in the news- 
papers; Mr Allen has delivered two or three speeches in 
which he has reviewed his policy, and other members of 
the Cabinet have touched lightly upon it in their addresses ; 
but neither Mr Allen nor his colleagues have succeeded in 
defining the position of the Government on this vital 
question as clearly as some earnest students would desire. 
There seems to be fair authority for the supposition 
that the naval statement was a compromise between con- 
flicting opinions in the Cabinet, some members of which 
were not prepared to go as far in the direction of the crea- 
tion of a local fleet unit as Mr Allen himself. It may be said 
at the outset that the measures proposed for the training of 
officers and men for the Royal Navy are almost unanimously 
approved. It is the policy, or rather the instalment of the 
policy, of the local fleet unit which is subjected to criticism. 
A Bristol cruiser is said to be a luxury, and an expensive 
one at that. The Admiralty believes that no such provision 
is required. Japan is the only Power which can trouble us in 
the Pacific for many years to come, and she is secured by an 
Alliance. No other Power can reach us. The cruiser could 
not protect our commerce over our long trade routes. 
Moreover, the problem of the Pacific cannot be dissociated 
from the problem of the Atlantic or of the Mediterranean. 
From the naval standpoint the sea is one, and British 
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supremacy is secured by asserting predominant power at 
the danger point, in whatever ocean that may be. The 
Pacific is not a vital theatre in naval matters at the present 
time. If there should be an aggressive hostile movement in 
the Pacific, then measures would be taken to cope with it. 

It is said further that the Government has made too much 
of the fact that the Agreement of 1909 has broken down. 
The position changed rapidly in home waters, and it became 
necessary to strengthen the naval forces at the danger point. 
Such agreements as that of 1909 must not be regarded as 
unchangeable things, but as dependent upon events. In 
many quarters the divergence of opinion on this point 
between the Government and the Admiralty is deplored. 
The arrangements of the Admiralty are based upon con- 
siderations of naval strategy, which considerations must 
always be paramount. Besides, Imperial policy and Imperial 
defence must go hand in hand. In fine it is said that we must 
trust the Admiralty in the future, as our trust has not been 
misplaced in the past. 

It is also contended that perseverance in Mr Allen’s 
policy will bring the Dominion face to face with financial 
problems of an exceptionally grave character. The popula- 
tion and wealth of New Zealand render any adequate 
shipbuilding programme quite impossible, even if that 
programme could be supported on Imperial or strategical 
grounds. A single Bristol cruiser could not be fitted in 
with any rational scheme of defence and, therefore, the 
expenditure in building one is wasted. It is admitted in the 
naval statement that the policy is intended to provide 
against the contingencies of the future. On page six of the 
statement it is said that “ the Government is not thinking 
only of the present or even of the immediate future, but of 
what may happen in years to come, and the necessity of 
making preparation therefor.” It is urged that such a view 
is extravagant and useless, because modern ships rapidly 
grow obsolete. The policy has committed the Dominion 
to a large, unascertainable and ever-increasing expense. The 
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feeling is widespread that Mr Allen’s estimate of the limited 
cost of his scheme is not quite convincing. 

These are some of the objections which are urged against 
the scheme. 

Supporters of Mr Allen contend that the system of 
subsidy had to go on account of the growth of a nationalist 
sentiment in the Dominion, and that a vigorous popular 
interest in naval defence must be stimulated by the presence 
of at least one vessel of our own in New Zealand waters. 
They say that the policy is a sign that we have begun to 
shoulder our own burdens in the Pacific. 

The arguments for and against the policy have been 
repeated over and over again since the policy was enun- 
ciated, but all this repetition has not conduced to any clear 
understanding of the position. The Government has not 
succeeded in making its proposals sufficiently simple and 
clear for public comprehension. The electors regard the 
whole question in a tolerant uninformed manner as a move 
in the party game which is being played in the old traditional 
way. The Opposition in Parliament and out of it have 
attacked and sought to discredit the policy, not because 
they are convinced it is a bad one, but because it is the 
policy of the Government. The supporters of the Govern- 
ment have rallied round Mr Allen, not because they are 
with him in his naval policy (a number are not) but because 
they are with him in support of the rest of the Govern- 
ment’s programme. The naval question has no sanctuary 
from party strife. Nevertheless it is hoped that a more 
intelligent public opinion may be cultivated during the 
coming year, that a fuller understanding of the proposals 
of the Government will be reached, and that then at least 
the way will be clear to advance. 

There is one naval ideal which is regarded with favour 
by some in the Dominion: that is a combination with 
Australia and Canada to build a fleet which should be 
stationed in the Pacific under Imperial control. It would be 
necessary to establish a Defence Committee, and such a 
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Committee would present difficulties, but it is felt that 
the difficulties could be overcome. A naval conference 
would have to be held at’ once to consider the matter. No: 
definite steps would be taken by New Zealand pending such 
a conference between the Dominions bordering on the 
Pacific and the Home Government. If New Zealand makes a 
start upon the policy of the Government, then it is feared 
that the possibility of such a combination would disappear. 

The establishment of a united fighting fleet in the Pacific 
would increase the strength of the Empire because it would 
not warrant any reduction in the Home Fleet nor would it 
necessarily impose any extra burden on the British Isles. 
The difficulties in the way of carrying out such a proposi- 
tion are many and great, but it is the wish of some at least 
in the Dominion that the proposition should at least be 
considered. 

New Zealand. April, 1914. 
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